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THE DOCTRINE OF THE MINISTRY IN 
REFORMED THEOLOGY’ 


Joun T. McNEILL 
University of Chicago 


In Reformed theology the doctrine of the ministry is an 
essential part of the doctrine of the church. The ministry is 
never a matter of indifference to theology. Its character, au- 
thority, forms and functions are prescribed and described in 
doctrinal statements of the churches, and the subject has been 
doctrinally and historically expounded by many theologians. 
While these writers differ in detail in their teaching on the 
ministry, they agree in main outline and together present a body 
of doctrine that is both consistent and explicit. 


In this paper for reasons of space no special attention will 
be given to the authoritative documents of the Reformed church- 
es. Reference will be made to the treatment of the doctrine 
of the ministry in the works of a few representative theologians 
only. Nor can we examine in full detail the expositions these 
few offer. Believing that the interest of most readers will 
best be met by a consideration of the basic questions that arise 
in this field between certain great communions of episcopal 
and presbyterial polity, | shall make much of what I say bear 
directly or indirectly upon these matters. The question of min- 
isterial succession is involved here. A lesser emphasis will fall 
upon the position of the ruling elder in the Reformed polity as 
theologically interpreted, a matter also of some importance in 
ecumenical discussion. The whole subject of church power* 
and its constitutional administration, important as it is, must be 

1 The material of this article was substantially contained in a paper read _ be- 
before the Western Section of the Alliance of the Reformed Churches in Atlantic 
City in February, 1942. A part of it was utilized in a short article on ‘‘Calvin 
and Episcopacy’’ in the Presbyterian Tribune for June, 1942. Consent for 
the inclusion of these materials in the present article has been kindly given 
by William Barrow Pugh, American Secretary of the Alliance and by Robert 
Hastings Nichols, associate editor of the Tribune. 

A brief discussion of this subjeet will be included in a forthcoming article 
in the Journal of Religion, to be entitled ‘‘The Church in Post-Reformation 


Reformed Theology.’’ An earlier study, ‘‘The Church in Sixteenth Century 
Reformed Theology,’’ appeared in the Journal of Religion, XXIT (1942), 251-69. 
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excluded; nor can we examine what Reformed churches conceive 
to be the pastoral functions of the minister, the specific duties 
of his office. 

In the teaching of the Reformed churches the “notes” of 
the true church—those things by which it may be known— 
are the pure preaching of the Word, the right administration 
of the sacraments, and proper discipline. The Word does not 
preach itself, the sacraments and discipline do not administer 
themselves. It follows from the nature of the church that 
certain persons must be vested with responsibility for the 
maintenance of these means of grace. A ministry of the Word 
and sacraments thus becomes a necessity in the economy of the 
church. But the ministry is not for our theologians a matter 
of economy alone, with no principle of authority beyond worldly 
prudence and expediency. Instead the position of the Reformed 
doctors without exception has been that the ministry is a gift 
of God to the catholic visible church. Furthermore, most of 
them, with varying degrees of insistence, have affirmed that 
certain special offices of the ministry are divinely appointed 
and set forth in Scripture. This ins divinuim concept of the 
ministry is asserted in authoritative documents of the churches. 
But even where the forms of the ministry are held to be divinely 
established, a certain relativity inevitably enters. The admission 
of non-scriptural office-bearers in addition to those indicated in 
Scripture, such as the readers and superintendents of the Scot- 
tish Church, as a device of reason and prudence to meet the 
demands of an historic crisis, is generally justified. From these 
initial generalizations we turn to specific data. 


I 


We may well lay the basis of our study in some citations 
from Calvin. Calvin rests his treatment of the doctrine pri- 
marily upon the Scripture, but allows inferences from Scrip- 
ture to be supplemented by evidence from the patristic writings. 
In his Commentaries he treats with some fulness the passages 
which shed light on the question of the ministry, and these 
passages are cited in the /nstitutes. In the latter work there is 
rather more discussion than in the former of the development 
of the ministry through the early centuries of the church. There 
is some appropriate material in the Tracts, notably in the Reply 
to Sadoleto (1539) where the Reformed minister defends his 
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position against the charge of schism raised from the Roman 
side, and in the treatise On the Necessity of Keforming the 
Church (1544), with its exposure of clerical abuses. 

A characteristic utterance of Calvin on the topic is his 
comment on Ephesians 4:11-12. “The government of the Church 
by the ministry of the Word,” says Calvin here, “is not a con- 
trivance of men but an appointment made by the Son of God. 
As his own unalterable law it demands our assent.” To reject 
this ministry, he argues, is to insult Christ. The ministry is 
Christ’s gift to the church for Calvin, not only in the past 
tense but in the present. Christ raises up, forms, molds and 
endows the men for the office. With respect to this passage in 
Ephesians Calvin notes that in the context “the subject of dis- 
cussion is the unity of the church,” and that, according to Paul, 
this unity is not to be obtained by the primacy of an individual. 
Paul plainly rejects this and represents the apostles and all 
the pastors as, under Christ, “associated on an equal level.” 
Calvin asserts also that Cyprian follows Paul in ascribing to 
Christ the sole universal “bishopric” of the church, a rulership 
that is administered by individual ministers unitedly and on 
the plane of equality. 

In this and in other passages Calvin distinguishes what 
are called the ordinary and the extraordinary offices of the min- 
istry. The distinction is enlarged upon in the Jistitutes. The 
apostles, prophets, and evangelists referred to by Paul were 
“not instituted to be of perpetual continuance” but for special 
temporary services. Their offices are extraordinary as having 
“no place in well-constituted churches.” Calvin is careful to 
admit, however, that since the early period “God has sometimes 
raised up apostles and evangelists in their stead, as he has done 
in our own time.” Later Roman Catholic controversialists 
called in question this concept of the extraordinary ministry, and 
we shall see how some of our seventeenth century theologians 
treated the question in relation to the reforming ministry of 
Calvin’s time. The ordinary or perpetual offices of the ministry 
are those of pastors and teachers. Calvin points to a similarity 
between the extraordinary ministries of apostle (the evangelist 
being a kind of minor apostle) and prophet and the ordinary 
ministries of pastor and teacher, respectively. 

From Romans 8:8, I Cor. 12:28, Acts 20:17, 28, I Tim. 
5:9-10; 17, Calvin derives other names of temporary and 
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permanent offices. The “governments” (xv6eovijoets) of I Cor. 
12:28 and “he that ruleth” (6 xgoiotdapevos) of Rom. 12:8 are 
held to refer to one office which is that of ‘“‘men of advanced years 
selected from the people to unite with the bishops in giving ad- 
monition and exercising discipline.” Here we recognize the 
“ancien” of the Ordonnances Ecclésiastiques of 1541, and the 
modern ruling elder.“ In his commentary on | Corinthians, 
discussing the word “governments” ( 12:28), Calvin notes the 
two kinds (French version “orders”) of presbyters or elders 
indicated in I Tim. 5:17. He holds that the reference here in 
Corinthians is to “the elders that rule.” “For,” he adds, ‘‘the 
primitive church had its senate or consistory for the purpose 
of keeping the people in propriety of deportment.” We recog- 
nize here again the ruling elder in modern churches—even 
though his disciplinary functions today are in many cases 
shadowy. 





To the offices of the pastor, teacher, and elder chosen by 
the people, Calvin adds that of the deacon. He distinguishes 
two functions of the diaconate. He even speaks of “two dis- 
tinct orders of deacons” but this does not mean separate orders 
of ministry but two distinct offices or tasks to be undertaken 
by two classes of deacons. ‘He that giveth” (6 petadidotc) is the 
distributor of alms; “he that sheweth mercy” (6 éAe@v) has the 
duty of caring for the poor and the sick (Rom. 12:8)—a duty 
undertaken by the “widows” in I Tim. 5:9-10. In practice 
these two types of service should be the responsibility of the 
diaconate. 

Such, briefly and roughly stated, is Calvin’s conception of 
the ministry. It is (1) extraordinary and temporary, or (2) 
ordinary and permanent. The ordinary ministry is four-fold, 
comprising teachers, pastors, elders and deacons. Calvin, how- 
ever, sometimes speaks of the ministry as of three orders, 
grouping together the pastors and t sachers: he also applies the 
word azoeo6itegou to both preaching and ruling elders,’ thus ad- 
mitting a terminological ambiguity of first-rate controversial 
possibilities. 

Calvin devotes attention also to the call and appointment of 
ministers. No Anglican is more concerned that “‘all things be 
done decently and in order” (I Cor. 14:40). Commenting on 


3 Institutes 1V, iii, 4, 5, 8. 
4 Institutes IV, iv, i 
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this verse he says (apparently with a memory of a passage in 
Cicero) that God has not allowed us ‘‘a rambling and unbridled 
license,’ but has “cast railings about’ human caprice, that is 
to say, “pious regulations of the Church” which are to be dis- 
tingushed from the “‘tyrannous edicts of a pope’ and ought 
not to be thought of as “human traditions” merely.” The min- 
istry must be protected against the intrusion of “restless and 
turbulent persons.” The minister must (1) be regularly called, 
and (2) must answer the call. The call consists of two parts: 
the secret call of God which, though it is primary and indis- 
pensable, the church does not know, much less regulate; and 
“the solemn call which belongs to the public order of the 
church,” and is subject to regulation. The aim of the regulated 
procedure should be “that none be chosen but men of sound 
doctrine and holy life,” and that such be inducted ‘with the 
greatest reverence and solicitude,” and with prayer for “wisdom 
and discretion.” 


$y whom should ministers be chosen? Calvin asks this 
question with reference primarily to “bishops”, a name which 
when not otherwise explained ordinarily in his vocabulary 
means pastors—munisters of the Word and sacraments. They 
must be, unlike the apostles, chosen by men. But by what men? 
By the whole church? by the ministers and elders? or by one 
individual? Appointment by one individual Calvin flatly re- 
jects, affirming that yetootovijoavtes in Acts 14:23 suggests elec- 
tion by a vote with upraised hands “as was the custom of the 
Greeks in elections.”” Cyprian’s view is accepted ‘when he 
contends that it proceeds from divine authority that a priest 
should be elected with the people present and in the sight of all 
and that he should be approved as a worthy and fit person by 
public judgment and testimony, and when he demands in ordina- 
tion ‘the knowledge and concurrence of the people.’ ”’ So Calvin 
requires “the consent and approbation of the people”; but the 
proceedings should be presided over by pastors to prevent 
“improprieties.”” With respect to the ceremony of imposition 
of hands in ordination, Calvin finds it not expressly commanded, 
but constantly observed by the apostles and hence virtually 
obligatory. This ceremony, he notes, was performed not by 


5 Commentarius in epistolam priorem ad Corinthios, in Corpus Reformatorum, 
XLIX, 535f. Cf. translator’s note in the English edition, Commentary on 
the Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. Translated by John Pringle (Edin- 
burgh, 1848), I, 474. 
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the whole multitude but by pastors only, whether by more than 
one as in Acts 6:6; 13:3, or by one only as in II Tim. 1:6.° 

Calvin inculcates a high view of the office of minister of 
the Word. , Though personally ‘an insignificant man (ho- 
muncio)’’ the preacher ‘‘addresses us in the name of God,” and 
utters the word to which we must be obedient. ‘‘This is,” says 
Calvin, “the best and most useful training for humility, since 
he accustoms us to obey his word, though it is preached to us 
by men like ourselves, and sometimes even by those of lesser 
dignity.’ 

We have noted that Calvin sees equality, or parity, in the 
ministry of the Word as indicated in the New Testament. In 
this connection, however, it is instructive to observe his treat- 
ment of the evolution of the ministry in the early church. He 
finds in the ancient canons “‘scarcely anything inconsistent” 
with the word of Scripture. He refers favorably to the choice 
by the presbyters in each city of one of their number to be 
bishop. The authority cited and followed here is Jerome, who 
attributes the conferring of authority on one bishop to the need 
of overcoming dissension. Calvin’s deep appreciation of unity, 
order, and peace makes him approve of this development as a 
justifiable means toward these ends. [ven the establishment 
of archbishops and patriarchs he defends on the ground of “the 
preservation of discipline.” While he does not like the un- 
scriptural word “hierarchy,” he does not condemn the thing 
which that word represented in the early church. 

For it was the will of the Holy Spirit to guard against anyone’s dreaming 
of principality or dominion. Yet if we disregard the term and look at the 
thing, we shall find that the ancient bishops did not intend to devise a form 
of government for the church other than that which God has prescribed 
in his Word. 

In course of an extended argument against the papacy, Calvin 
employs the word “hierarchy” in a less unfavorable sense. 
Citing Eph. IV, 5-11 he holds that Paul there “wished to repre- 
sent the sacred and spiritual government of the Church, which 
those of later times called ‘hierarchy.’ ”’ But he adds: ** Monarchy 
among ministers, he not only does not set forth; he even indi- 
cates that it does not exist.” 


6 Institutes IV, iii, 15, 16. The reference to Cyprian is to his letter 67, Corpus 
Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum IIT, 11, 738. 

Institutes IV, iii, 1. 

Institutes IV, iv, 1-4. 

Institutes, IV, vi, 10. 


Can 
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To Calvin, then, the functional distinction of the bishop 
from other presbyters as he saw it in the early church was not 
to be condemned, though on the testimony of ancient writers 
he affirms that this form of government came about ‘“‘by human 
agreement, through the necessity of the times.” This approved 
bishop is “not so superior in honor and dignity as to hold do- 
minion over his colleagues”; his functions are likened to those 
of a consul in the senate. Calvin stresses the responsibilities, 
not the authority, of the office. The bishop would propose mat- 
ters to be considered in meetings of the presbyters, preside over 
these meetings, regulate their proceedings and execute their 
decisions. He favorably explains the early appointment of 
archbishops and patriarchs as also needful for discipline, and 
as providing the means of holding synods to settle local disputes. 
Above provincial synods were those of the patriarchates; from 
these ‘there would be no appeal but to a universal council.” 
Thus while Calvin agrees with Jerome that in origin ‘“‘a pres- 
byter is the same as a bishop,” he approves a certain development 
toward the mono-episcopate as a wise, 1f merely human, adjust- 
ment to conditions. and he admires the symmetrical structure 
of authority of the ancient councils, in which the archbishops 
and patriarchs held the key positions.”° 

Calvin finds no fault with the method of election of bishops 
under the regulations of the early councils, and regards as 
necessary the restrictions on popular election introduced by 
the Council of Laodicea and Pope Leo the Great. Leo’s form- 
ula: “the votes of the citizens, the testimonies of the people, 
the authority of those in public office (honoratorum) and the 
election of the clergy,” is quoted with approval by Calvin. 
Authority must always be distributed and responsible. The 
one thing that he will have none of in the episcopate is that 
which he calls “dominion,” “principality,” and “tyranny.” 

In the contemporary condition of the church Calvin finds 
“the greatest of all evils” to be that the bishops “exercise a 
most savage tyranny, even a tyranny over souls.”  Scarcely 
one bishop in a hundred ever preaches, and the bishoprics “have 
degenerated into secular principalities (satrapias).” He would 
welcome “a hierarchy in which bishops preside who do not re- 
10 Institutes IV, iv, 1-4. 

11 Institutes IV, iv, 12. Leo I, Epistolae, 10, Migne, P. L. LIV, 632. Calvin 


devotes chapters v-xi of Book IV of the Institutes to an exposure of ‘‘the 
papal tyranny.’’ 
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fuse to be subject to Christ.”"* It is not, then, episcopacy as 
such, but its abuses, tyranny, and secularity, that Calvin con- 
demns. This attitude is, as we shall see, prevalent among Re- 
formed theologians. 

Calvin’s tolerance of a functional episcopacy has often 

been overlooked and sometimes denied. It appears in his prac- 
tical advice in certain church situations. It is exemplified in his 
letter to Sigismund Augustus, King of Poland, December 5, 
1554. Rejecting papal doctrines of supremacy and the Petrine 
succession, Calvin here approves the ancient patriarchates and 
provincial primacies as supplying “a bond of concord.” This 
was, says Calvin, “just as if, at the present day, one archbishop 
should have pre-eminence ( pracessct) in the illustrious kingdom 
of Poland, not that he should lord it over the others, or arrogate 
to himself a right snatched from them, but that for the sake 
of order he should hold the first place in synods, and foster a 
holy unity among his colleagues and brethren. There would 
then be either provincial or urban bishops, who would be 
especially concerned for the preservation of order. As nature 
dictates, one from each college should be chosen on whom the 
special duty may be laid.”’* The statement that Calvin is here 
proposing only “preparatory arrangements” toward sounder 
reformation’ seems to me without a shred of support in the 
entire letter. Take again his attitude to English church reform. 
Six years earlier Calvin had written to the Protector Somerset 
(October 22, 1548) who was, as Calvin supposed, about to 
“set up the purity and right order of worship in lngland,” 
counselling this ruler concerning measures of reform, with 
special reference to instruction and discipline. He has no sug- 
gestion here of the abolition of episcopacy, but expressly makes 
the bishops responsible for discipline. 
For as doctrine is the soul of the church for quickening, so discipline and 
the correction of vices are like the nerves to sustain the body in a state of 
health and vigor. The duty of bishops and curates (episcopi et parochi; 
French text, evesques et curez) is to keep watch over that, to the end that 
the Supper of our Lord may not be polluted by people of scandalous 
lives.*® 

Calvin’s letters to Cranmer contain expressions of the cour- 


12 De necessitate reformandae ecclesiae. Corpus Reformatorum XXIV, 469ff. 
(On the Necessity of Reforming the Church, Tracts I, 128ff.) 

13 Corpus Veformatorum, XLITI, 333. 

14 J. L. Ainslie, The Doctrines of Ministerial Order in the Reformed Churches 
(Edinburgh, 1940), 93. 

15 Corpus Reformatorum, XLI, 76; 89. 
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tesy and respect due to the primate whom God has “placed on 
his watchtower,” together with exhortations to fulfil his high 
office by laboring for more advanced reform. There is no 
hint that Cranmer is to reform himself out of the primacy. 
Calvin reminds the archbishop of his responsibility before God 
“in consideration of the high office which he has imposed upon 
you, ” and addresses him in reverential phrases, such as, “claris- 
sime Pracsul et mihi reverende,” and “ornatisstme Praesul et 
mihi ex animo reverende.”’* 

A good summary of Calvin’s view of episcopacy is given 
by Jean Daillé in a tract quoted by the Anglican scholar Joseph 
3ingham. “Calvin,” says this Huguenot author, “honored all 
bishops that were not subjects of the Pope and that taught the 
pure and sincere doctrine of the apostles purged from leaven 
of human traditions, such as were the prelates of England.” 
He names particularly Cranmer and Hooper and asserts Cal- 
vin’s wish to live in communion with their successors." 

The distinguished French Calvin scholar, Jacques Pannier, 
has devoted a careful study to Calvin's view of the episcopate, 
in which he aims to show the error of the impression that Cal- 
vinism and episcopacy are irreconcilable, and, indeed, to prove 
the episcopate ‘an organic element in integral Calvinism.’** 
Pannier acknowledges that although the Discipline of 1559 
made a place for “superintendents, ” the intention in the French 
church was to maintain as complete equality as possible among 
pastors; but he regards this as due to influences “not specifically 
Calvinist.”"’ He quotes a letter from Beza to Whitgift of 
Canterbury written in March, 1591, in which Calvin’s successor 
states : 

I have always impugned the Roman hierarchy, but [ have never had the 
intention of opposing the ecclesiastical polity of your Anglican Church. I 
wish and hope that the sacred and holy society of your bishops may con- 


tinue and maintain forever the right and title to the government of the 
church with all Christian equity and moderation.”° 


Pannier carries his investigation through a wide range of 
Reformed theology and official documents. He shows that many 


16 Corpus Reformatorum, XLI 684; XLII, 314. 

17 The reference is to Daillé’s Réplique @ Messieurs Adam et Cattiby (Geneva, 
1662), III, xx, 261. Cf. Bingham, Quattuor dissertationes (Halle, 1738), 629; 
Christian Antiquities, VIII (London, 1834), 211. 

18 Calvin et l’épiscopat (Strasbourg and Paris, 1927). 

19 Ibid., 30. 

20 Ibid., 32. 
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theologians of good standing in Calvinist circles have expressed 
a generous toleration or approval of such episcopacy as Calvin 
approved in the early church and Beza found in Anglicanism. 
When at the time of the Westminster Assembly the Paris pas- 
tor, Charles Drelincourt, was pressed by a Scottish correspond- 
ent to send his advice on ecclesiastical polity, he obliged with 
disapproval of the English bishops of Laud’s time, but took 
occasion to approve the “inspectors and superintendents” of 
the Swiss church and the Lutheran bishops of Sweden and Den- 
mark.” 


The evidence which Pannier presents in profusion may give 
in itself only a somewhat one-sided view of what has been the 
prevailing attitude of the Reformed churches to the episcopal 
order. Pannier is concerned with a special topic and does not 
profess to be treating the Reformed doctrine of the ministry 
asa whole. We may admit that his phrase, “an essential element 
of integral Calvinism,” is hardly justified. But any treatment 
of the doctrine which ignores or unduly minimizes the data he 
has presented, is certainly open to criticism. 


II 


Let us now give our attention to some Reformed writers 
of the post-Reformation era. The words “presbyter” and 
“bishop” have always been regarded in the Reformed churches 
as referring in Scripture to the same persons and to one office. 
jut our theologians, as already remarked, have usually followed 
Calvin in a positive attitude toward the episcopate when it 
functioned to edification, as in Anglican and Lutheran churches. 
Thus Pierre du Moulin (d. 1658), a distinguished Huguenot 
minister well acquainted with the English church, identifies 
“presbyter” (prestre) and “bishop” in Acts 20 and Titus 1, 
and cites in support Chrysostom, Ambrose, Jerome, and other 
patristic writers. In this connection he remarks: ““Where God 
used the bishops of the Roman Church for that excellent work 
of reform, as in England, the name and rank (degré) of 
bishop have remained.”” He would prefer, however, not to use 
the scriptural words, since “bishop” has come to mean a prince 
of the pope’s temporal empire and “‘priest’” one who sacrifices 
the body of Jesus Christ.~ 


21 Ibid., 44. 
22 De la vocation des pasteurs (Sedan, 1618), 17ff., 23. 
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Justly distinguished among late seventeenth century inter- 
yreters of Reformed doctrine is Francis Turretin of Geneva 
(d. 1696). Turretin does not reject ‘‘superintendent-bishops, 
antistites, deans, inspectors,” who are clothed with dignity and 
authority above the other pastors; but in a protracted scriptural 
argument he denies that a bishop is ture divino superior in order 
or in jurisdiction to a presbyter. Turretin’s study of the min- 
istry calls for further attention. A public ministry is necessary 
to the church by reason of the divine institution, and because 
God would save the believers through the foolishness of preach- 
ing. Ministers are /egati, ambassadors of God (II Cor. 5:20) 
and stewards of the mysteries in the house of God (1 Cor. 4:1). 
God condemns the self-called (attoxdijtot) ; they are false proph- 
ets. The special calling of ministers is two-fold, inward and out- 
ward. The outward call may be an immediate call from God 
himself without human intervention, as in the case of the 
prophets and of Paul. Or it may be, as in present experience, 
mediated through men, that is through the church. The inward 
call is insufficient without the outward manifestation and con- 
firmation. The ministry may be considered with respect to its 
essence, or with respect to its accidents, its good or bad state 
and condition. The ordinary process of call may in case of 
necessity be waived. Turretin illustrates vividly here. When 
the officers of the state flee at the approach of the enemy and 
the gatekeepers open the gates to him, shall not the citizens 
snatch the keys, lock the gates, and call to arms? Shipwrecked 
lay Christians on a pagan shore ought to elect their own pastor. 


The right of call (1s vocationis) belongs originally to the 
church by gift of Christ, and is exercised by the church’s rulers 
in the church’s name. ‘Turretin here employs scholastic dis- 
tinctions. In general, he says, it can be said that the call belongs 
formaliter to the presbytery with respect to examination, elec- 
tion, and ordination; eminenter to the magistracy (if Christian) 
with respect to approbation, confirmation, and application to 
office; and zirtualiter to the people with respect to consent and 
admission. Turretin would test the validity of any ministry 
from three points of view: with respect to the functions it per- 
forms, the assembly (coetus) in which it exercised, the persons 
who exercise it. On these three counts he affirms the validity 
of the Reformation ministry. He has a clearly thought out view 
of succession at the Reformation, and this is integrated with 
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his doctrinal position. His defense covers those ministers who 
were ordained in the late medieval church, and those who ob- 
tained their ordination in the Reformed church. The former, 
it is true, opposed the doctrines of those who ordained them: 
but in doing so they fulfilled Christ’s command and the primary 
obligation and end of their office. The ministry of the old 
church was not unlawful in itself, but corrupted by abuses of 
men. “Such is the call of bishops and presbyters in the Roman 
Church that as an institution of God it was good but as an 
abuse of men it became bad.” It was corrected and restored in 
the Reformation. Where the true church is there is the true 
ministeral calling, but not vice versa. . Because in the Roman 
church there remained a true call it does not follow that it was 
a true church. 

On the ministers of the Reformation who were not pre- 
viously ordained in the Roman church, Turretin argues that 
where the church is not constituted but to be constituted or re- 
stored, ‘in case of extreme and ineluctable necessity,” the 
ordinary procedure may be set aside. Their learning, judgment, 
zeal, faith, constancy, charity, integrity, and other shining gifts 
marked the Reformation ministers as instruments of God and 
were the authentic seals of their divine vocation. Was their 
calling ordinary or extraordinary? In a certain sense, both. 
It was ordinary in office and doctrine and by the perpetual right 
of the faithful to profess the truth, and in its functions of ad- 
ministering the Word and sacraments. It was extraordinary 
in that the ordinary mode and rites of admission were not fol- 
lowed, and in the special needs which the ministers had to meet. 
The practice of requiring reordination of those who now enter 
from the priesthood of the papal church is defended and liberally 
interpreted. This rite is not so much an absolute reordination 
as a reforming and “repurgation” of the former ordinations. 
A second consecration does not derogate from the validity of 
the former, but confirms what is good in it.** 

Because John Claude (d. 1687) has recently been cited in 
a book on our subject** and because he was one of the leading 
defenders of Reformed Protestantism against Bishop Bossuet 
and the Jansenist Nicole, we may devote some attention to his 

23 Institutio theologiae elencticae (Geneva, 1688, edition of Edinburgh, 1847), 
IIT, 169ff., 178ff., 183ff., 190ff. 

24 J. L. Ainslie, The Doctrines of Ministerial Order in the Reformed Churches 
Edinburgh, 1940). Ainslie has strangely neglected many of the leading seven- 
teenth century theologians. 
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exposition of the doctrine of the ministry. Claude’s Defense 
of the Reformation” appeared in French in 1673, in English in 
1683. It was written to meet an attack on the Calvinists by 
Nicole, entitled Well-grounded Prejudices against the Calvin- 
ists. It was published with the attestation of his scholarly col- 
leagues, Daillé and Mesnard, and was welcomed with praise 
and approval in Reformed circles. Nicole had specially attacked 
The Reformation did not make a new church. Its ministry was 
sion, ministers without call.” Claude’s treatment of the ministry 
is a corollary of his conception of the continuity of the church. 
The reformation did not make a new church. Its ministry was 
not an extraordinary but an ordinary ministry. The ministry 
we have is “that ancient and perpetual one” left in the church 
after the apostles. As in the church, so in the ministry we 
should apply the distinction between the essence of a thing and 
its state. The essence of the ministry is the teaching of saving 
truth, dispensing the true sacraments, and so guiding the people 
as to preserve the religious society. The state of the ministry 
will be good or bad according to the purity of its devotion to 
these tasks. The ministry may exist in a bad state, as bodily 
life continues in disease. The ministry depends upon the prior 
existence of the church, and not vice versa. It is, then, not 
necessary to the being of the church but to its well being. The 
extraordinary ministry of the Apostles was unique and without 
succession. It made the faith which made and still makes the 
church, out of which the ministry arises for the sake of order. 
When we have the true church we have by consequence the law- 
ful ministry. 


Claude enters upon a long discussion of the call to the 
ministerial office, to show that the power of call belongs to the 
whole membership of the church, and that a faithful people if 
“abandoned of all its ministers,” may lawfully confer the min- 
istry and provide itself with pastors. In doing so it is not 
conferring what it does not possess. Where there are pastors, 
these should of course participate in the election of new pastors. 
Despite this recognition of the lawfulness of lay ordination 
where no ministry exists, Claude regards such cases as highly 
exceptional and affirms the regularity of the Reformed ministry. 


25 La défense de la Réformation contre le livre intitulé: Prejugés legitimes contre 
les Calvinistes (Quevilly, 1773). I have used only the English edition, De- 
fense of the Reformation (London, 1683). The reader will note that Claude’s 
treatise is earlier than the work of Turretin cited above. 
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He emphatically claims for the Reformed ministry continuity 
with that of the pre-Reformation church. Repeating his dis- 
tinction of the essence of the ministry and its state, he asserts: 
sefore the Reformation we grant that the ministry was preserved in the 
Latin Church in regard of all that is essential to it, and it is in that that 
our Church has succeeded it; so that in that respect they are not two min- 
istries but only one and the same which we have retained. 


This ministry was perpetuated, indeed, ‘in a corrupt state” 
but purified at the Reformation. Cases in which the people 
exercised the right to confer the ministry in the absence of 
pastors were, says Claude, “particular cases and very few in 
number, which have not been followed, nor produced any settled 
custom, and by consequence cannot be imputed to the whole body 
of Protestants, which has all along elsewhere had pastors called 
in the ordinary ways.”””* 

But the charge has been made (by Nicole) that the Prot- 
estants do not know whether their first ministry was extra- 
ordinary or ordinary. Claude affirms that it is ordinary, al- 
though ‘the Reformation in which they were employed was 
an extraordinary function of their office.” The manner of re- 
ceiving their calls was for the most part that which is usual 
in the church, that is, through ordination by pastors in office. 
In their ministry they confessedly went beyond the intention of 
those who ordained them, since they were bound to seek the 
edification of the church. We may say of those few called and 
set apart by laymen that their call was extraordinary. The 
succeeding ministers in all cases were ordained by regular 
procedure, the presbytery replacing the bishop as the ordaining 
power. With regard to episcopacy Claude here inserts a re- 
vealing aside: 

I do not enter upon the question, whether this distinction is of divine or 
only of human right... . I do not so much as blame those who observe it 
as a thing very ancient, and I would not have it made a matter of differ- 
ence in those places wherein it is established. 

Claude very justly interprets the position of the French Con- 
fession as follows: 

That Article (xxxi) of our Confession of Faith says not that the Church 
had absolutely perished nor that the ministry was entirely extinguished, 
but that the church was fallen into ruin and desolation, and that its state 
was interrupted; which only shews that she, as well as the ministry under 
which she was, were both in the greatest corruption, and this is that 


26 Defence of the Reformation, Part IV, chapter ITI. 
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which we also hold. It says not that God had given an immediate mission 
to the Reformers, but that God had raised them up after an extraordina- 
ry manner to order the Church anew. 


He denies that Calvin regarded the Reformed ministry 
as an extraordinary ministry or apostolate, despite the fact that 
he called the Reformers “by a kind of resemblance” apostles and 
evangelists. Claude is very insistent in affirming the continuity 
of the ministry at the Reformation. It had been corrupted but 
the inheritance was not lost. The ministry was always preserved, not 
only de jure, inasmuch as the church is never lost, but de facto also, for 
it always had ministers, ill-chosen, indeed, ill called, destined to bad uses, 
called by very confused calls, but called notwithstanding, and having a 
right sufficient to make them do their duty if they would, and if they had 
been capable. 


But he learnedly defends, on evidence from the New Testament, 
and the early church (including the church of St. Columba of 
Iona), the right of presbyters to ordain; and he dismisses as 
“hypocrisy” the pretension of the absolute necessity of epis- 
copacy, while he expresses “‘compassion for those who fill their 
heads with” such notions.” 

John Henry Heidegger (d. 1698) of Zurich treats, with 
learning comparable to that of Turretin, the vocation of the 
minister. The divine call to the ministry comes in two ways 
so that it is both internal and external. The internal call is 
extraordinary or ordinary. The external is immediate or medi- 
ate, that is through the human agency of the normal church 
procedure. When a church has been formed and assembled, 
no minister can be thrust upon it, but the consensus of pres- 
byter and people is required, together with the approbation of 
the magistrate who pays the pastor’s stipend. In another con- 
nection, Heidegger opposes the view which he ascribes to 
Erastus, Coleman, Grotius, and the Remonstrants, that all 
church power is subject to the political magistrate. In including 
the magistrate’s approval he is of course thinking of the Chris- 
tian magistrate in a state church organization such as that of 
Zurich. He conserves to the church extensive powers of dis- 
cipline. 

Heidegger is not hostile to episcopacy per se. He calls, 
indeed, for mutual toleration of bishops and presbyters lest ‘“‘a 
thing not bad in itself’’ be made to look “hateful and terrible.” 


27 Ibid., Part IV, chapter iv. 
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For there are three things in the episcopate which ought by no means to 
be confused, namely: the xges$uréptov or pastoral office, which the Serip- 
tures attribute to bishops and without which there are no true bishops; 
Umepoyy, Or eminence above other pastors which the ancient church piously 
admitted to be practiced for the edification of the church and for the rem- 
edy of schism and xataxveteverg tov xAKe@v, domination over the clergy of 
the Lord, which partisans of the P apacy h ave desired to seize (quam papa- 
les et papaturientes rapturiverunt). The orst is of divine right, the second 


Og 


of ecclesiastical right, the third of no right, but a mere usurpation... 2 


Here again we see a Reformed theologian affirming the 
presbyter-pastor as scriptural, freely approving the early church 
episcopate as for edification, and vigorously condemning the 
episcopate of domination found in the papal church. 


II 


We turn now briefly to the Scottish church. It is clear 
enough that no place was given to the old episcopacy in the 
Scottish Reformation. The superintendents, indeed, exercised 
important functions of oversight in relation to their presbyter 
brethren. But they were under the constitutional control of 
the General Assembly; and it is not improbable that their office 
was intended from the first to lapse, as it actually did, with 
the growth of presbyterial organization. But there 1s good 
reason to believe that John Knox was not, as Ainslie represents 
him, an unqualified opponent of episcopacy. In his references 
to the Church of England he is almost on the same ground as 
Calvin and Beza. He does not demand the extinction of epis- 
copacy; instead he offers a radical suggestion for its reform. 
His Brief Exhortation to England (Geneva, 1559), written 
while the Elizabethan settlement was in process, sets forth in 
urgent phrases the reforms he desires to see in the English 
church. In course of this he states explicitly, if briefly, what 
ought to be done with the bishoprics. His assumption is that 
the dioceses are too large and involve tasks beyond “that which 
one man may do.” Consequently he proposes “that of every one 
as they be nowe (for the most part) be made ten.” This will 
get rid of what he roundly calls “your prowde prelates great 
dominions and charge (impossible by one man to be dis- 
charged)” which belong to the “tyrannie first invented and yet 
retayned by the Roman Antichrist.” Knox’s proposal would 
have multiplied by ten the number of bishops in England. It 


28 Corpus theologiae Christianae (2 vols., Zurich, 1700), II, 565f., 592, 625ff. 
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would have reduced their ecclesiastical and secular status, but 
by no means to the level of equality with the presbyterate. His 
whole approach to the question is practical rather than doc- 
trinal; he asks for more and better bishops, who should be men 
of learning and fit for leadership in “preaching and instruc- 
tion.” 
The view that Knox condemned all episcopacy has been 
upheld on the ground of his rejection of Northumberland’s offer 
of the see of Rochester in October 1552. This offer was made 
in order to get Knox out of the north of England where he 
was an attraction to Scottish refugees and an embarrassment 
to the scheming [arl. Whether Knox was fully aware of his 
would-be patron’s motives or not, his answer was a flat refusal. 
Two years later he briefly and perhaps incompletely explained 
his course of action. “‘What moved me,” he writes, “to refuse 
... those high promotions ...? Assuredlie the foresight of 
troubles to come.””” When in April, 1553, he declined an ap- 
pointment to a London parish, his reasons were probably similar. 
He was mentally committed to a reforming career in Scotland 
and he did not wish to be inextricably tied up with the then 
doubtful fortunes of the Church of England. In Scotland at 
the end of his life he opposed the appointment of a bishop of 
St. Andrews. For his disapproval there were two reasons. 
The appointee was to be the supine instrument of the Regent, 
Morton; and the appointment was contrary to the settlement of 
1560. If Knox had been inclined to condemn episcopacy as such 
the circumstances would surely have evoked a characteristically 
vigorous pronouncement against it, but we have no record of 
such an utterance.’ His two sons entered Cambridge to study 
for the ministry; both died early, but the younger of the two, 
Eleazer (1558-91), lived to serve as a vicar in the Elizabethan 
church. 
James Durham (d. 1658) may represent for us the theology 
of the seventeenth century Scottish church. Durham writes 
cautiously of ways of testing a man’s call to the ministry; it 
must include gifts, singleness of heart, and an impulse of the 
29 The Works of John Knox, edited by David Laing (Edinburgh, 1856), V, 518f. 
This evidence is omitted by Ainshe in his chapter on ‘*The Equality of Min- 
isters’’ (Ministerial Order, Chapter iv.). 

30 Works of Kno, III, 122. 

31 I am foreed here again to disagree with J. L. Ainslie whose treatment of 


Knox’s opinions on prelacy (The Doctrines of Ministerial Order in the Reform- 
ed Churches, 115f.) omits from consideration some significant data. 
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Spirit. While these are evidences of a call to the ministry, 
without an authoritative commission they do not constitute a 
minister. He holds that the church should search out candidates 
for the ministry, in accordance with the provision in the First 
Book of Discipline that men supposed to possess the gifts of the 
ministry must be “constrained by fraternal admonition” to 
prepare for it. Durham sees the minister in three relation- 
ships: to Christ, whose ambassador he is; to the catholic church, 
and to the particular flock under his charge. Ministers are 
Christ’s “delegates . . . to the oversight of His whole catholick 
church,” and the relation to a particular church is subordinate 
to this. ‘The work of the ministry doth principally relate to 
the whole . . . and their delegation to particular churches is 
in subserviency to this.” They are officers of the catholic 
church, with the right to minister indifferently everywhere. 
They are actu primo ministers of the whole church, but actu 
secundo they are delegated to certain posts. The minister may 
on occasion exercise anywhere the power of order (as when he 
preaches to pagans) but the power of jurisdiction is bound 
up with his lawful appointment to a charge.” 


IV 


The point of emphasis in the view of the ministry ex- 
pounded by George Gillespie (d. 1648), able exponent of pres- 
byterianism at the Westminster Assembly, is the defense and 
interpretation of the office of ruling elder. Gillespie rejects as 
“popish” the distinction of clergy and laity suggested by the 
expression “lay elder.” (He equi ally dislikes the term ‘ ‘clergy” 
as vainglorious. ) The a he would use is “ruling elders.” 
Elders are of three kinds, teaching, preaching, and ruling elders. 
The latter are the elders who labor neither in the Word nor in 
doctrine but in ruling well. They possess a power of order as 
well as of jurisdiction. Their power of jurisdiction is exer- 
cised in the “church assemblies”; their power of order in ad- 
monition, comfort, defense of the truth, etc. Gillespie is aware 
that every Christian may and ought to perform these ministries. 
It would seem, then, that he uses the term “power of order” 
in a sense open to some question. He explains that these func- 
tions of all Christians are in a special way “incumbent on the 


32 James Durham, Commentarie Upon the Book of Revelation (Amsterdam, 
1660), 52-59; 105-111. 
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ruling elder by the authority of his calling.” In the Scottish 
church, he tells us, ordination of ruling elders is without im- 
position of hands, yet they are ordained. On the whole, Gil- 
lespie’s argument makes for the recognition of the ruling elder 
as more than a layman. Though his office is only temporary, 
and though because of the limitation of revenue he serves with- 
out stipend, he participates in the spiritual work of the minister 
and is not thought of as representing the laity.*° 

The eldership offers, however, a somewhat controverted 
question. Principal P. C. Campbell of Aberdeen has pointed 
out that Gillespie’s view of the eldership was not adopted in 
the Westminster Assembly. Instead, when it was proposed 
that ‘there be other presbyters who specially apply themselves 
to ruling,” the discussion in committee led to the elimination 
of the direct use of the terms “‘presbyter” and “‘elder” as applied 
to these important officers, and Gillespie’s motion to have them 
called ruling elders “prevailed not.” The phrases employed 
by the Assembly, indeed, reflect the indeterminate state of 
opinion on the point: “Other church governors . . . governors 
ecclesiastical . . . beside the ministers of the word . . . which 
officers the Reformed churches commonly call elders.” Dr. 
Campbell used these facts as evidence of the lay character 
of the office.“’ On Gillespie’s side may be cited the celebrated 
book, Jus Divinum ..., by Sundry Ministers of Christ Within 
the City of London (1046). The authors call the expression 
“lay elders” a “scoffng term,’ which “seems to be grounded 
upon the groundless distinction of ministry and people into clergy 
and laity; which is justly rejected by orthodox writers,” with 
a footnote on Calvin’s Commentary on I Peter (5:2-3).° Cal- 
vin in the passage cited does not deal with the distinction, 
which he himself observed, of minister and elder: he does dis- 
approve of the patristic but unscriptural use of the word 
“clergy” for “the whole order of ministry.’’* 

Samuel Maresius (des Marets) (d. 1673) states the dif- 
ference thus: 
The elders (seniores) are obligated for a time. the pastors devoted to 
God for life. To the pastors also and not to the elders belongs the right 
to preach and dispense the sacraments. Hence the elders alone, without 


33 Assertion of the Government of the Church of Scotland (1641), Part I, 9-38. 
Works of Mr. George Gillespie, edited by W. M. Hetherington (Edinburgh, 
1846), I. 

34 The Theory of the Ruling Eldership (Edinburgh, 1866), 33ff. 

36 Corpus Reformatorum, LXXXITII, 285. 
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the pastor, cannot depose, suspend, excommunicate, or do anything else 
that involves exercising the power of the kevs.* 

John Wollebius (d. 1629) describes elders as “‘pious and 
grave men joined to the pastors (pastoribus adjunct) to attend 
to matters affecting order, visit the sick, make note of those who 
live in disorder, and like matters.’ 

Heinrich Heppe is indebted to Maresius when he says that 
the elder’s office is not a life-long occupation and does not entitle 
its holder to preach and administer the sacraments, and that 
since the elders are aides to the pastors, they may not interfere 
in church matters without the pastors.” Gillespie himself indeed 
denies that “any other but a minister lawfully called and or- 
dained may administer the sacraments” and speaks of this 
power as a “commission to all teaching ministers” and to no 
others.*° 

In America Charles Hodge has lucidly expounded a view 
that is substantially in harmony with that of Campbell, though 
he avoids the use of the term “lay” in speaking of the elder. 
In the documents of Presbyterianism he finds the ruling elder 
never without qualification called a presbyter. Whether in 
the session or when delegated to presbytery, synod, or general 
assembly, he is always a representative of the people.” This, 
rather than “lay elder,” it may be noted, 1s the language of 
Calvin. Dr. Charles L. Warr, of St. Giles, Edinburgh, has 
more recently affirmed the lay character of the eldership and 
stressed the distinction between the lay elder and the minister. 
Orthodox Presbyterianism, he tells us, has never confused 
government with the ministry of the Word and sacraments. 
The elder at communion merely “assists at the invitation of the 
minister.” He has no part in baptism because no assistance 
there is necessary.” 

V 
We have examined and briefly expounded a series of typical 


37 Systema breve universae theologiae (Groningen, 1658). Quoted by H. Heppe, 
Die Dogmatik der evangelisch-reformierten Kirche (Elberfeld, 1861), 500, 
from the edition of 1662. 

38 Christianae theologiae compendium (Basel, 1626), 119. 

39 Die Dogmatik der evangelisch-reformierten Kirche (Elberfeld, 1861), 485. 

40 A Treatise of Miscellany Questions (1649), Chap. vi. (Works, IT). 

41 Church Polity (New York, 1878), 266f. 

42 The Presbyterian Tradition (London, 1933), 373. (In American practice an 
elder is often asked to serve at baptisms in what may be called the function 
of an usher.) 
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utterances of respected theologians of the Reformed churches. 
One conclusion indicated is that the founders and exponents 
of Presbyterial church government did not demand absolute 
parity in the ministry of the Word, but made a place in their 
thinking for the “eminence” of one above another in the interests 
of unity and order which is represented by the episcopate in the 
early church. They generally recognized episcopally ordered 
evangelical churches; and they did so on the view that the 
bishops in these churches were the servants, not the domineering 
masters of the Christian people. 

Another position commonly taken by Reformed theologians 
is that ministerial succession was maintained through the era 
of the decadence of the Latin church, and that it remained un- 
broken at the Reformation, despite the defective intention of the 
pastors by whom the Reformers were ordained. 

A third point always implied and sometimes emphasized is 
that ordination to the ministry is to the ministry of the whole 
catholic church and not of a limited part thereof. 

Definition of the eldership has offered difficulties. Differ- 
ences appear on the relationship of the ruling elder to the 
presbyter who is minister of the Word and sacraments. A dis- 
inclination to divide believers into clergy and laity has led some 
writers to make the elder a kind of minister; while others have 
stressed the distinction between minister and elder partly in 
order to give the elder a significant function as representative 
of the people. It is always to be remembered that the ruling 
elder does not, as such, preach, that he does not administer the 
sacraments, and that he has never had these functions in the 
Reformed churches holding the presbyterian system. 
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THE MEDIEVAL PATTERN IN LUTHER’S 
VIEWS OF THE STATE 


E. G. SCHWIEBERT 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana 


Nearly twenty-five hundred years ago an ugly old man 
sat in the market place of ancient Athens trying to teach his 
fellow citizens how to think. If we may believe Plato, his pupil, 
the wise old Socrates once observed that human being’s were far 
too prone to assume that the mastery of one field of learning 
qualified them to speak with equal authority in all others. It 
was some similar modern rash generalizations in two recent 
publications which led to the present inquiry. With a natural 
aversion for polemics we shall, however, refrain from dealing 
with this controversial material but shall rather investigate our 
theme on the basis of the best available evidence from the sources 
and recent European scholarship. 

In an investigation of this type another bit of advice by the 
wise old Athenian may be apropos. Before we attempt to an- 
alyze Luther’s medieval heritage it may be wise to determine 
the exact meaning of such terms as “church” and “‘state” as 
used in the literature of those times. It would be utter folly 
to assume that these words had their modern connotations. We 
must first determine the basic preconceptions, or fundamental 
starting points of the medieval mind. All too frequently theo- 
logians have engaged in long-winded discussions of Martin 
Luther’s views of church and state, using modern conceptions 
interchangeably with the medieval. As we shall see, the medieval 
man lived in an entirely different world. We cannot interpret 
his thought-life until we are familiar with the basic pattern 
of his views of church and state. Our first assignment, then, 
is to understand this ideological pattern of the relationship of 
the Ecclesia to the Respublica in a larger picture of a Christian 
Commonwealth. 


I. THE MEDIEVAL HERITAGE 


As we already know, every age approaches life with certain 
basic assumptions. In the Middle Ages man’s thinking was al- 
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most completely dominated by a philosophy of “otherworld- 
liness.””. He looked upon life as a “pilgrim journey.” He ac- 
cepted Augustine’s view in his De Civitate Dei that man’s real 
home is in heaven, the eternal city above, and that, therefore, 
he must prepare himself in this life for the hereafter. Other- 
worldliness, then, becomes the key to most medieval thinking. 
This creed caused the medieval man to build cathedrals, under- 
take long and exhausting crusades, ignore nature and the things 
of this world. It is not strange, then, that this philosophy also 
affected his views of church and state. 

Furthermore, modern scholarship has established that the 
medieval man did not know he was living in the Middle Ages. 
The humanists and later historical writers put him there. The 
medieval mind, accepting the Old Testament as its authority, 
assumed on the basis of Daniel 2 that there could be but four 
world empires. Since three of these had already passed—the 
Babylonian-Assyrian, the Medo-Persian, and Greco-Mace- 
donian—they naturally concluded that the Roman must be the 
last and that it would continue until the end of the world. 

Disregarding, then, the traditional fall of Rome and ra- 
tionalizing on the basis of medieval assumptions, what follows 
seemed to the medieval man quite logical. We may question 
his basic preconceptions, hardly his conclusions. The world 
appeared entirely different to medieval eyes. With the coming 
of Christianity, he observed, the old Roman Empire of the 
Caesars had undergone very fundamental changes. Slowly it 
had become Christian and thus transformed into a “Weltchris- 
tentum,’' a Christian Commonwealth whose rulers were even 
blessed by the pope. What seemed more natural than to re- 
christen it “Holy Roman Empire’? To be sure, the incumbents 
in the executive office had not always been Romans but all this 
was explained by a translatio imperi. Medieval lawyers, such 
as Rainald von Dassel in the court of Frederick Barbarossa, 
had no trouble in tracing this whole line of development.’ In 
the days of Charlemagne the “Trager” of the executive power 

1 Although this theme is common in the literature of the Middle Ages, the whole 
idea of the Christian Commonwealth and the general pattern set forth in these 
pages is still pictured best in Karl Rieker, Die rechtliche Stellung der evan- 
gelischen Kirche Deutschlands (Leipzig, 1898), 9-39. 

Although historians like Karl Zeumer and Karl Hugelmann have proven that 
the expression Sacrum imperium was first used in 1157 by Rainald von Dassel, 
the idea is much older and dates back at least to the time of Otto the Great. 


The sacrum was added by William of Holland in 1254-1255, according to 
Adolf Dichl. 
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were the Franks; while, after the decline of this great empire, 
it passed on to the Saxons. Yet, it always remained the same old 
Roman Empire that would endure until the end of time. Daniel 
2 made such a conclusion inevitable. 

An analysis of the details of this Christian Commonwealth 
makes it seem all the more fantastic. All western Christendom, 
so they reasoned, was naturally embraced in this Weltchristen- 
ium, which really was the mystical body of Christ. Christ, 
then, became the invisible head of this Christian Commonwealth 
and ruled over it in heaven. The medieval mind, however, was 
too orderly, too much under the spell of Swmmas, not to think 
of some kind of mystical pattern which composed the details 
of this body of Christ. That the Kingdom of God might 
flourish here on earth and the forces of darkness be held in 
check, they believed that Christ had instituted two forces within 
this Christian Commonwealth. These were not separate en- 
tities, but rather two “Brennpunkte,” within the larger pattern. 
These two focal points were the church and the state. To be 
sure, both had different functions, yet both worked toward the 
same common end, the furthering of the well-being of God’s 
children on their pilgrim journey toward the yonder I ee When 
reference was made to the force which looked after the souls 
of men it became the /icclesia, or the “‘potestas clavruin,” with 
its power to loose and bind. On the other hand, when the refer- 
ence was directed toward the force which God had instituted 
to curb evil and protect His children, it was the Respublica, or the 
“potestas glad.” Thus, in the medieval pattern of the [Velt- 
christentum, the emperor was the visible agency to which God 
had given the sword that evil might be held in check; while the 
pope was the visible head of the /:cclesia, the spiritual vicar of 
God's flock on earth. The state in such a scheme of things 
played a negative role, since only the tares in God’s kingdom 
would have to be held in check by the power of the sword. It 
was assumed that the Christian, who had been reborn and liber- 
ated from the bondage of sin, lived according to a higher law, 
the Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount. The 
two forces of church and state, according to the medieval pat- 
tern then, were mutually complementary, two forces in a har- 
monious unity.” 

3 That the great struggle between the German emperors and the papacy did not 


always square with this beautiful theory did not seem to cause any particular 
concern since it was due to sin in the world. 
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We have examined the medieval pattern of the Christian 
Commonwealth in some detail because it became the ecclesias- 
tico-political heritage of Martin Luther. Its fundamental pat- 
tern the Wittenberg monk accepted almost im toto. Before we 
treat the views of Martin luther in this field in greater detail, 
we must briefly examine another aspect of his medieval heritage 
which became a fundamental assumption in his pattern of 
thought. This was the growth and development of the German 
Eigenkirche. 

For a long time historians had difficulty in understanding 
why the first Diet of Speyer in 1526, conducted by Ferdine ind, 
the brother of Charles V, according to the [mperor’s secret 
instructions, should have decided upon the principle of cis 
regio cis religio. The special researches of such men as Ulrich 
Stutz, Kurt Kaser, Albert Werminghoff, and Felix Priebatsch, 
however, have thrown much light not only upon this meeting 
but also upon the basic assumptions in Martin Luther’s writings. 
First, let us examine the findings of Ulrich Stutz with reference 
to the early German church prior to the Investiture controversy." 

Although the early Christian Church was episcopal in or- 
ganization, when it spread to German lands its structural organ- 
ization was forced to undergo some very fundamental changes. 
Perhaps it was due to their pagan background in which the 

father was considered the priestly head of the family group. 
The peculiar church organization among the Visigoths, Suev1, 
Lombards, Franks, and many others, was determined by Teu- 
tonic laws and customs. Thus, in the days of the Carolingian 
Empire the church was not looked upon as a “‘juristic person- 
ality, subject to legal rights” but as a thing or an object. The 
German noble claimed that, at the time of the consecration 
of a church, there was no delivery of the land on which the 
altar stood and, therefore, the altar remained the private prop- 
erty of the noble. Furthermore, the law said that additions 
might be made to the church possessions but they could never 
be diminished. Thus, the German church became a kind of 
proprietary church, an ‘“Figenkirche,” in which the noble con- 
trolled appointments, collected his just share of the fees, etc. 
The clergy assumed that the noble would have to be given a 
regular commission from revenues accrued on marriages, bap- 
4 **Die Eigenkirche als Element des mittelalterlich-germanischen Kirchenrechtes,’’ 


tr. by G. Barraclough, Studies in Mediaeval History, Mediaeval ‘Germany 911- 
1250 (Oxford, 1938), IT, 35-70. 
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tisms, holy communion, and extreme unction. It all became 
part of a regular contract similar to the routine of plowing the 
fields and tending the vines of the church. It was partly this 
pathetic trafficking in church offices in the German /:igenkirche, 
putting the holy things of God on the same economic basis as 
the rearing of cattle, that deeply moved such great churchmen 
as Pope Gregory VII and those who were behind the Cluny 
retorm movement.” 

Nor was this new type of church limited to certain localities, 
It seems that they sprang up all over the Carolingian Empire 
“like mushrooms in the night.”” For example, Stutz found 
that in the bishopric of Chur alone, there were 200 L:igenkirchen 
by the early ninth century, while only thirty-one were of the 
episcopal type.° In the southwestern part of this Empire this 
new type of church organization seemed to die out slowly but 
in German lands it lived on into the Middle Ages. Slowly its 
structural form began to fuse with those of feudalism with its 
involved system of taxes, monopolies, etc. As is well known, it 
was about as difficult in those days to find an honest churchman 
in Germany as it was for Diogenes to find an honest man in 
ancient Greece. 

In the beginning the German proprietary church was re- 
stricted more to the secular lords and thus affected only the 
lower strata of church organization. After the Carolingians, 
however, the German emperors began to apply the same phil- 
osophy to bishops and abbots, claiming that their churches and 
monasteries belonged to the Reich and should be filled with the 
king’s own appointees.’ In the late Saxon period, investiture 
had become almost exclusively the king’s private business. 
James Westfall Thompson points out that Henry II had a 
special school at court for the training of his own clergy and 
that he personally invested forty-nine out of fifty of his clergy- 
men with much “pomp and majesty.’”” Even the papacy now 
became a kind of German [igenkirche under the later Saxons 
and the early Franconians. 

U. Stutz, ‘‘ Die Eigqenkirehe,’’ IT, 56-57. Wans Hirseh has an excellent study 
on this subject, ibid., 131 ff., entitled, ‘‘The Constitutional History of the 
feformed Monasteries during the Investiture Contest.’’? Cf. n. 1. 

Ibid., 46. 

Thid., 61. 

Feudal Germany, 48. In this connection he adds, ‘‘In order to magnify the 
dignity and authority of the episcopal office the emperor surrounded the 
ceremony of investiture with a pomp and majesty which it had not possessed 
before. The ‘ring’ ceremony became almost a ritual.’’ 
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The actual story of the Investiture Controversy is too 
well known to require an exposition. In passing, it must be 
sufficient to point out just one or two vital aspects which directly 
affect our theme. Churchmen of the calibre of Hildebrand were 
wise enough to see that it would not do to wage war against 
the German Figenkirche as a whole. Such a step would have 
been far too pretentious and would have driven the German 
princes to the side of the emperors. The first round of the 
investiture struggle, then, was waged at the top. It was a 
struggle for control of the investiture of bishops and abbots 
with the hope that the nobles might be shamed into equally 
drastic reforms or that, if they did not mend their ways, war 
could be declared on them after the medieval Empire had been 
crushed. It should be pointed out that Ulrich Stutz has con- 
cluded,” and he is supported in this by Hirsch'® and Werming- 
hoff,’ that the Icichskirchen were crushed and, under the in- 
fluence of papal reforms, little was left of the German propri- 
etary church at the upper level. But when it came to the Ger- 
man princes, who really forced the Concordat of Worms to be 
made in 1122,"° it was quite a different story. Since the real 
victors of the investiture contest were the German princes, the 
Eigenkirche did not perish in their circles but merely changed 
into the Territorial Church of the Reformation with its prin- 
ciple of cuius regio etus religio.”* Let us briefly examine this 
latter development which became known as Territortalism. 


Geoffrey Barraclough, in his excellent study of medieval 
Germany, points out that English and French scholars have had 
a great deal of difficulty in understanding German institutional 
growth. All too frequently we have been tempted to over- 
simplify the organic, dynamic, and fluid institutional life in the 
Katserscit of the first Reich." Such words as “Stamm” and 
“Herzog” have rather vague meanings, as evidently practices 


9 ‘*Die Eigenkirche,’’ II, 69. For additional studies by Stutz on the effects 
of the investiture controversy on the German Church see his note, nos. 11 & 13. 

10 ‘‘The Constitutional History,’’ 170-173. 

11 ‘*Neuere Arbeiten iiber das Verhaltnis von Staat und Kirche in Deutschland 
wihrend das spiiteren Mittelalters,’’ Historische Vierteljahrschrift (1908), XI, 
153 ff. 

2 Thompson, Feudal Germany, 158. 

3 In addition to Werminghoff’s study above, Felix Priebatsch’s study, ‘‘Staat 
und Kirche in der Mark Brandenburg am Ende des Mittelalters,’’ Zeitschrift 
fiir Kirchengeschichte (1899-1900), XIX and XX, is very useful. 

14 Studies, I, 7-8. Volume T of this study is devoted to an introduction of the 
problems involved in special studies of leading German historians’ translated 
in the second volume. 
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varied and institutions were still in a state of flux. There 
seems, however, to have been the general understanding already 
in the Saxon period of German Emperors that they were not 
starting anew but merely continuing the Frankish rule. Had not 
Eberhard, the Frankish leader, introduced Henry the Fowler 
to the Franks and Saxons as their new king after he had been 
designated by his predecessor, Conrad 1?"" Election at that time 
had meant little more than a “‘/anudatio.””. There seems to have 
been a general understanding that the king had a right to nom- 
inate his sons which made the hereditary principle somewhat 
a matter of public law. In the early days of the medieval Empire 
the dukes seem to have been royal officers whose power and dis- 
tinction grew out of the fact that they were the king’s officials. 

Slowly, however, the old forces of decentralization, which 
the Saxon line of German rulers had controlled rather effectively, 
began to reassert themselves. German princes claimed that the 
kingship had always been elective rather than a continuation 
of the Frankish right of nomination. During the investiture 
controversy they even claimed that they had the right to depose 

Henry IV because he had violated his individual contract with 

German citizens. Here begins our struggle between centraliza- 

tion and decentralization, or to use the words of Kurt Kaser, 

“staatlichen Sonderleben und das Streben nach dem [inheits- 

staat.””"* On the one side we had the Aonrgtium and on the other 
the Territorialtum. But the tragedy in the new situation was 
that the new territorial princes were the former servants of the 
king. To use the words of Armstrong,'’ they had climbed to 
positions of prominence on royal ladders and now upon arrival 
they had kicked the ladders away and were defying the em- 
peror himself. Although it is difficult to determine when the 
new process of decentralization began,’* the movement was be- 
ginning to gather force under the Hohenstaufens. The story 
of Henry the Lion and the division of the Weltlands, especially 

Saxony and Bavaria, is a good illustration of what was happen- 

15 Ibid., I, 32; 49-55. 

16 The most detailed study on the subject is the standard work by this author 
entitled, ‘‘Der deutsche Territorialstaat um 1500,’’ Deutsche Geschichte im 
Ausgange des Mittelalters (Stuttgart und Berlin, 1912), IT, 259-434. 

17 Edward Armstrong, The Emperor Charles V (Macmillan, 1902), I, 46. 

18 Thompson, Fevdal Germany, 68, n. 3, claims that the first prinee-bishop was 
the Bishop of Miinster in 1134; while Julius Ficker, Vom Heerschilde (Inns- 
bruck, 1862), 62 ff., claims it began in the period of the early ITohenstaufens. 
Barraclough, Studies, I, 77-79, also supports that view. Also ef, II, 175-202, 
in which a special study by Theodor Mayer throws additional light on this 
problem. 
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ing by 1180." In general, the emphasis now was upon the ac- 
quisition of lands, castles, control of the courts, coinage of 
money, ete., anything which might put the prince upon an inde- 
pendent footing and give him real power. It seems that the 
force was strongest in the new East. Brandenburg, Pommer- 
ania, Austria, Mecklenburg, and even Bavaria had their troubles. 
In Saxon lands the situation seems to have been less confusing. 
3efore the princes would support the emperor in any measure 
they always gained more power by presenting their gravamina 
by means of which they gradually gained control of trade, in- 
terest, fixing of prices, weights and measures, war and peace. 

Naturally, such an extreme force toward decentralization 
would not leave the church untouched, especially during the 
period of the Babylonian Captivity and the Schism. Werming- 
hoff and Priebatsch have shown in the afore-mentioned studies 
that Catholic territorial churches began to form in the fifteenth 
century, especially in Austria, Brandenburg, and the Palatinate, 
while in Saxony the new movement did not gain so much of a 
for thold. 

The territorial prince made it his special objective to bring 
all the church lands within the orbit of his domain under his 
control. The methods employed were many and often quite 
effective. He would favor the border clergy, giving them special 
protection, special privileges, lessening their tax burdens, ap- 
pointing the clergy from these lands to positions of honor within 
his realm. If the clergy opposed he made it equally difficult for 
them to flourish without the favor of the prince. 

Furthermore, the task of the princes diminished because 
it was often difficult to distinguish the bishops from the laity. 
The Archbishop of Mainz, Johann, who died in 1419, never 
made his appearance without an armed force; while Bishop 
Simon of Paderborn, who died in 1389, is reported to have said 
mass only twice during his nine years in office." Nor is it 
surprising that churchmen lost the respect of the laity. A cer- 
tain Abbot Mangold der Reichenau in 1366 caught five fisher- 
men in his waters: whereupon, the father, according to a con- 
19 Perhaps the best study on this important problem is Ferdinand Giiterbock, 

Die Gelnhduser Urkunde und der Prozesz Heinrichs des Lowen, Quellen und 


Darstellungen zur Geschichte Niedersachsens (¥Wildesheim u. Leipzig, 1920), 

XXXII. Cf. also Johannes Haller, Der Sturz Heinrichs des Lowen, Archiv fiir 

Urkundenforschung (Leipzig, 1911), III, for a slightly different point of view. 
20 Werminghoff, ‘‘ Neuere Arbeiten,’’ 198, 


21 Ibid. 
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temporary chronicle, “pressed in the eyes of the offenders with 
his own fingers and sent them blind to Constance.’’*’ It does 
not take much imagination to see what such inhuman treatment 
would do in furthering the cause of the territorial princes. Even 
criminal jurisdiction seems to have been exercised by the upper 
clergy without its affecting their standing in the church. So the 
prince-bishop who fought wars and defended his borders as any 
other feudal lord, had difficulty in holding the allegiance of his 
subjects when the territorial prince, more powerful than he, 
made a higher bid. 

Although the following characterization may be somewhat 

overdone, vet it expresses the changed attitude of the times, 
Eneas Silvius Piccolomini wrote to King Charles VII of France 
in 1443: 
Ich sehe keinen Geistlichen, der fur diese oder jene Partei das Martyrer- 
tum auf sich nehmen wollte. Wir alle haben den Glauben, den unsere 
l‘ursien haben; wenn sie Gotzenbilder anbeten, wurden auch wir sie an- 
beten und nicht nur den Papst, sondern auch Christus verleugnen, wenn 
die weltliche Gewalt dazu drangte.** 

A few years before the dukes of Bavaria had expressed 
similar sentiments when they wrote in 1307: “Unsere Lande 
sind frei; Papst, Kaiser und Konig haben in thnen nichts zu 
gebieten.”** 

Thus, by the time of Luther, it had become a common 
practice in German lands to accept the sovereignty of the ter- 
ritorial princes and to look upon their estates as their own pri- 
vate property. As in later Mercantilism, these territorial states 
became a kind of “geschlossenen Staatswirischaft” in which even 
proprietary churches and monasteries were looked upon as being 
under the sovereign control of the prince.” It is not surprising, 
then, to find that the Emperor Charles V did not see anything 
revolutionary in the decision of the first Diet of Speyer to give 
official sanction to the already established practice of cuius regio 
eius religio. As the Golden Bull in 1356 merely codified a prac- 
tice which had slowly evolved with reference to the German 
Electors, so the Speyer decision legalized an agreement in 
keeping with the rights of the sovereign territorial princes. 
22 Ibid., 168, cities this illustration from Die Chroniken der Stadt Konstanz 

(Konstanz, 1891), 69 f., ‘‘denselben vischern druckt der gaistlich vater mit 
sinen aigenen fingern ire augen usz und schickt sie also blind gen Constentz.’’ 
23 Ibid., 153. 


24 Ibid., 167. 
25 Ibid., 171. 
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This practice Luther accepted and blessed when Saxon visita- 
tions began in German lands.” 


IH. THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
MARTIN LUTHER 


Any student of the political views of Martin Luther needs 
to keep in mind a few basic observations. In the first place, 
the element of time must be considered. Before attempting to 
evaluate the writings of the Reformer we must note the time 
when the document was written and under what particular cir- 
cumstances. The life of the Reformer falls into three periods: 
(1) Martin Luther the orthodox Catholic which continues until 
1505; (2) Martin [Luther the liberal and changing Catholic 
which continues until about 1530; and (3) Martin Luther the 
Lutheran from 1530 to his death in 1546. 

In the second place, it not only is important to note when 
Luther made these utterances, but also to keep in mind that 
Martin Luther did not claim to be a political scientist. He well 
understood that he could speak only as a theological professor. 
When, after Germany was beginning to organize into two hostile 
camps, the Saxon court sought technical advice with reference 
to the status of the I!mperor, Luther reminded the Elector that 
he was no authority in political matters. It was for the lawyers 
of the court to decide such problems; he would remain with his 
theology.“ And, finally, let us keep in mind that the six po- 
litical treatises which Martin Luther wrote were all addressed 
to some specific problem which had either been presented to him 
for an answer or was troubling the German people. 

The first major political treatise from the pen of Martin 
Luther came in 1520 under the title, 4 den christlichen Adel 
deutscher Nation von des christlichen Standes Besserung.* As 
26 The best study on this subject is C. A. H. Burkhardt, Geschichte der stichischen 

Kirchen und Schulvisitationen von 1524 bis 1575 (1879). Cf. also the exhaustive 
study on church visitations by Jur. Sehling, Die Evangelischen Kirchenordnun- 
gen des XVI Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1902-1913), 5 vols. For a study of the 
correspondence of Martin Luther with the Saxon court during these years see 
E. L. Enders, G. Kawerau, et al., Dr. Martin Luthers Briefwechsel, 19 vols. 
and D. Martin Luthers Briefwechsel in D. Martin Luthers Werke (Weimar 
Ausgabe) 8 vols. These should be studied together as the introductions and 
notes in both are invaluable. 

27 For a thorough study of this problem the reader should examine Martin 
Luther’s correspondence from 1529 on in Enders and the Weimar editions. 
See also Albert Hyma’s discussion of this problem in Christianity and Politics 
(New York, 1938), 121-126. 

28 D. Martin Luthers Werke (Weimar, 1888), VI, 381 ff. 
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the title implies, the publication was addressed to the German 
territorial princes and its content shows that Luther was think- 
ing especially of young Charles V who had just been elected 
Emperor. Just what the Reformer’s sources were is a little 
difficult to establish.” Be that as it may, in the words of the 
Luther-student, Theodore Wolde, “Es ist sein [Eigenthum ge- 
worden, quillt wie neu aus der Tiefe seines eigenartigen Denkens 
und Fuhlens.’’*° 

The political pattern, we will immediately recognize, is 
essentially the same as that of the Middle Ages. On the basis 
of Romans XIII, I Cor. XIT, and I Peter II, Luther accepts 
the idea of a Christian Commonwealth which is the body of 
Christ.” Since both church and state are parts of the same 
body, he concludes that the government is also a “mitglid wor- 
den des Christlichen Corpers” and even though it has a secular 
function or “leyplich werck,” yet it has a “geystlichs stands.” 
Nor is the function of the state any different from that of the 
previous period. The princes carry “das schwert und die rut- 
tenn in der hand” to curb evil, punish the wicked, and protect 
the good.” Thus the sword has been given them for the “‘straff 
der bosen” and the “lob den frumen.”™ 


Although the general pattern is the same, there is one new 
feature which places an added responsibility upon the state. 
While in the Middle Ages it was taken for granted that the 
pope and the Catholic clergy belonged to the “geystlich stand” 
and the state and the princes to the “weltlich stand,’ Luther 
claims that such reasoning is basically unseriptural. All who 
have been baptized, reasons the Wittenberg monk, belong by 
virtue of this sacrament to the “geistlich und Christen volck”™ 
It is, therefore, not the “stand” but the “amt” which distin- 
euishes a clergyman from a prince. We are all potentially 
29 Ibid., 391-397. The Weimar editors point out that Luther may have been able 
to get some sources from the Saxon court through his friend Spalatin, and such 
other sourees as Dialogus Julii et Petri (1517), Gravamina Germanicae Na- 
tionis cum remediis et avisamentis ad Caesaream Maiestatem (1519), to men- 
tion but two. 

31 Ibid., 408. 

32 Ibid., 410. 

33 Tbid., 409. 

34 Ibid. 

35 Ibid., 407-408: ‘*Dan was ausz der tauff krochen ist, das mag sich rumen, 
das es schon priester, Bischoff und Bapst geweyhet sey, ob wol nit einem 
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priests even though not all of us have been chosen to perform 
religious services in the church. For example, he adds, a de- 
posed priest is no ditferent from a layman and in that general 
sense all Christians are alike.** On the basis of this assumption 
Luther concludes that it becomes the sacred duty of the princes 
and the young [emperor to curb evil in the state no matter where 
it appears. Should the offenders be bishops, abbots, or even 
the pope, it 1s still the sacred duty of the state to strike, let the 
chips fall where they may.” 

We may conclude from this famous tract that in the main 
Martin luther accepted the political heritage of the Middle Ages 
The functions of church and state are still the same. Only in 
his definition of the church has Luther made a fundamental 
change. This, for him, becomes an invisible body** and is no 
longer symbolized by the papacy as in former days. 

The second political tract was written three years later and 
was the result of a direct inquiry. The Fretherr von Schwarzen- 
berg came to Luther with a problem of conscience.” To what 
extent was he obligated to obey his government should it ask 
anything of him that was contrary to the dictates of his con- 
science? Catholic princes such as Duke George of Meissen and 
the Margrave of Brandenburg had gone so far as to forbid 
the reading of Luther’s translation of the New Testament.” 

Since Luther’s political tract, Von welltlicher Uberkeytt, 
wie weyt man yhr gehorsam schuldig sey, which appeared early 
in Mareh, 1523," is one of the most stimulating and original of 
36 Tbid., 408. 

37 Ibid., 409. Luther adds on 410, even if the pope, bishop, or priest threaten 
with the ban, the seenlar authority must act. ‘{Drumb musz das der heubt 


teuffel sclb gesagt haben, das vm geistlichenn recht stet (Dist. 40¢. Si Papa). 
Wen der Bapst szo schedlich bosz were, das er gleich die selenn mit grossen 
hauffen zum teuffel furet, kund man yhn dennocht nit absetzen.’’ Then he 
continues, on this ‘‘vorfluchten teuffelischen grund’’ they build in Rome and 
assume that one should rather let all the world go to the devil than to resist 
their ‘‘buberey.’’ 

38 Although Luther’s definitions of the Church are seattered freely throughout 
his writings, the best general introductions to this important question are: 
K. Rieker, Die rechtliche Stellung, 42 ff. and the slightly different view of 
Ferdinand Kattenbuseh, Die Doppelschichtigkeit in) Luthers Kirchenbegriff 
(Gotha, 1928). The latter thesis, though very scientifie, seems somewhat 
labored and overdone, See also, D. Ernest Riteschel, ‘fDas Problem der un- 
sichthar-sichthbaren Kirche bei Luther,’’ Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformations- 
geschichte (1932) CLIV, IT, 1-96. 

39 Werka (Weimar A.), XI, 229. 

40 Ibid., 267. 

41 Luther had touched upon the theme of civil government in two sermons preached 
at Weimar, Oct. 24 and 25, 1522 and was requested to put this material into 
writing. This doubtless explains the detailed reply to the Freiherr. Jbid., 
Introduction, 230. 
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his political writings, perhaps just a word of introduction is 
in place here. 

We shall remember that the year after Luther wrote his 
address to the German nobility he was summoned before the 
Diet of Worms and found guilty of heresy. After most of the 
Protestant princes were gone, the young Charles V. issued 
the Edict of Worms which declared him “J ‘ogelfrei.”’ Luther 
was in hiding for a while at the Wartburg but in March, 1522, 
he returned to Wittenberg because of the unusual disturbances 
caused by the Zwickau prophets. In the meantime Luther had 
also published his New Testament and, although it was by no 
means the first German translation,” its appeal to liberal Cath- 
olics was tremendous. Furthermore, Catholic princes had 
done everything within their power to prevent the Ref- 
ormation movement from gaining a_ foothold elsewhere 
than in Wittenberg. Duke George of Meissen had, by public 
proclamation, even forbidden students from his lands to attend 
the University of Wittenberg and made death the penalty for 
all offenders.*’ As these things were taking place Martin Luther 
became much concerned over the steps which orthodox princes 
such as Duke George were taking to obstruct the preaching of 
the Gospel. In the letter t pe Frederick the Wise, dated March 
12, 1522, some six months before the Freiherr wrote him, 


Luther was already beginning to wonder where the authority 
of the state ends. 
As we examine Luther’s tract of 1523, we immediately ob- 
serve that his basic assumptions are still the same as in 1520. 
The Reformer points out that he has discussed the functions of 
the state in his first Address to the German Nobility but it ap- 
pears that some of the princes have exaggerated their preroga- 
tives. “Some would even go as far as to attempt to instruct the 
‘Holy Ghost.”"* Thus, it seems to irritate Luther that they 
do not comply with the accepted medieval pattern of the Welt- 
christentum in which church and state each have their definitely 
42 For a good introduction see M. Reu, Luther’s German Bible (Columbus, 0., 
1934), 146-234. Also W. A. Copinger, The Pible and Its Transmission (Gon- 
don, 1897). Cf. G. L. Kraft, Sacram Memoriam Dr. Martini Lutheri Germaniae 
Reformatoris etc., 3 ff. Between 1462 and 1522 there seem to have been 14 
High German Bibles and 3 Low German Bibles printed. 

43 The original is in the Karl-Alexander-Bibliothck in Eisenach under title, 
‘‘Strenge Verordnung Herzog Georg des Biirtigen. zu Sachsen, gegen Dr. 


Martin Luther und das Reformationswerk. Ausgestellt zu Niirnberg im 
Februar, 1522.’’ For reprint, see P. Schreckenbach u. F. Neubert, Martin 


Luther (Leipzig, 1921), 86-87. 
44 Werke (Weimar A.), XI, 246. 
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assigned spheres of operation and responsibility. For this rea- 
son he attempts to elucidate the subject still further. 

“Tn the first place,” says Luther, “‘we must firmly establish 
the temporal power and the sword, so that there may be no doubt 
that it is in the world by God’s will and ordinance.”” On the 
basis of the classic sedes doctrinac,”” Luther tries to prove that 
all citizens 1n a state are subject to the authority of the govern- 
ment, although Christians do not need the restraining influence 
of the potestas gladii. They do by nature what is right but the 
power of evil in the world needs to be restrained and checked. 
Again appear the two focal points within the Christian Com- 
monwealth as in the medieval pattern. God's kingdom is a 
kingdom of grace and under the control of Christ; the wicked, 
however, belong to the kingdom of the world and are, therefore, 
under the state. So far the pattern is typically medieval. Then 
Luther takes up the crux of the problem which has been trou- 
bling him and his fellow Germans. What is the scope of civil 
government in this general pattern? What line of demarcation 
is to be drawn between the state and the church? 

The answer which Luther gave to this question may not 
appear so unusual to twentieth century Americans but for the 
sixteenth century it seems rather unique. As in the 1520 tract, 
“priesthood of all believers” changed the pattern of the Christian 
Commonwealth with reference to the true nature of the church; 
so his delimitation of the scope of the powers of the state was 
a definite contribution to political thought of his day and pointed 
the way toward the modern separation of church and state. 


The power of the state, observed Luther, is limited to man’s 
body, his property, and the external things of this world. The 
soul of man, on the other hand, is under the sovereignty of God 
and no council, prince, or worldly power can dictate to the 
Christian in matters of the spirit: 


Das weiltlich regiment hatt gesetz, die sich nicht weytter strecken denn 
uber levb und gutt und was euszerlich ist auff erden. Denn uber die seele 


45 Cf. supra, 15, n. 31. These fundamental passages have been quoted by writers 
all through the Middle Ages and the Reformation. In fact, it was from the 
New Testament that the supporters of the medieval pattern of the state took 
their basic ideas. Luther’s arguments in subsequent pages as to the attitude 
that man must take toward the state is drawn from such passages as I Peter 
2:13-14: ‘*Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake: 
whether it be to the king, as supreme; Or unto governors, as unto them that 
are sent by him for the punishment of evildoers, and for the praise of them 
that do well.’’ 
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kan und will Gott niemant lassen regirn denn sich selbs alleyne. Darumb 
wo welltlich gewallt sich vermisset. der seelen gesetz zu geben, do greyfft 
sie Gott ynn seyn regiment und verfuret und verderbet nur die seelen. 
Das wollen wyr so klar machen, das mans greyffen solle, auff das unser 
iunckern, die fursten und bischoffe sehen, was sie fur narren sind, wenn 
sie die leutt mit yhren gesetzen und gepotten zwingen wollen, sonst oder 
so zu glewben.*® 


The practical application to the problem of the German 
Freiherr is obvious. When the princes in Catholic lands, such 
as Duke George, demanded that all the New Testaments be de- 
livered to the officials, Luther urged that they should refuse to 
deliver even a single page. This is a matter of the soul. [urth- 
ermore, the problem of heresy belongs to the bishop, not to the 
prince, and the church must fight it with the Word of God and 
not the sword.” 


In this document Luther touches upon another aspect of 
the pattern of the Christian Commonwealth, namely, the rela- 
tionship of the emperor to the German princes. In the state 
the emperor is the supreme authority ranking even above the 
territorial princes. He emphasizes that no prince, regardless 
of his rank, may take up arms against those that God has placed 
over him. In case the emperor or an overlord should attack a 
Christian prince, he must not resist him by force of arms. He 
may protest against such injustice but if his protest goes un- 
heeded the Christian must endure all abuse for the Lord’s sake.* 
Should he, however, be attacked by a fellow prince of equal rank, 
or an outside power, then it becomes his Christian duty to pro- 
tect his subjects. First, to be sure, all peaceful means must be 
exhausted but when these have failed he may go to war and his 
subjects are under obligations to sacrifice life and property in 
the defense of the princes and their country.” 


Two years later, in 1525, the Peasants’ Revolt broke out in 
German lands. Luther, who was greatly worried about the 
impending “‘terrible catastrophe” which he felt was presaged by 


46 Werke (Weimar A.), XI, 262. Luther begins his reasoning in this connection 
by the observation that it must be noted that Adam’s children are divided 
into two classes, ‘‘der eyns ynn Gottis reych unter Christo, das ander ynn der 
wellt reych unter der uberkeyt’’ and these have both their own separate laws. 
Each must have its own laws and regulations, otherwise it could not exist. 
Here we have views directly opposite to those of the modern totalitarians, and 
the germs of the separation of church and state. 

47 Ibid., 268. 

48 Ibid., 276-277. 

49 Ibid. 
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the ominous “signs” of the times,”® dashed off three political 

tracts which were aimed at avoiding civil war. These tracts 

belong to the most controversial literature on the Reformation. 

Although an examination of the issues involved would be of 

ereat interest, this aspect is scarcely germane to our theme. 

Suffice 1t to say, Luther's attitude toward the peasants in the 

first tract was very mild and conciliatory,” while in the second 

he was far too abusive for a professor of theology.” 

The apology which followed,” although it throws some 
light on the great excesses of the Peasants’ Revolt, hardly exon- 
erates the German Reformer. On the other hand, to claim that 
Luther’s tracts of 1525 were responsible for the origin of the 
German state church merely confesses lack of background. 

To return to our theme, we may ask: how did these three 
political tracts affect Luther's political pattern? Did he con- 
tradict himself or was his advice consistent with the two pre- 
vious treatises?) The answer to these questions can be very 
brief. luther’s basic assumptions remain unchanged. The 
first document hardly touches our theme. It takes for granted 
that the potestas gladii must check the excesses of the peasants, 
but most of its criticism is directed against the princes and the 
upper clergy.” In the second the situation is reversed. The 
whole document breathes an atmosphere of excitement and rage. 
Luther had just returned from his home country’’ and was 
thoroughly alarmed by what he saw. Ile was convinced the 
country was on the verge of civil war. Now the princes became 
“Gottes Amptmdnner,’ who had to punish those who had broken 
their oath with the government, the divinely established author- 
ity.” This, then, was an added feature to the political pattern. 
The state assumed the shape of a pyramid with the emperor at 
50 Werke (Weimar A.), XVIII, 291. Dr. Martin Luthers Reformations-Histori- 

sche Schriften (Erlangen, 1830), XXIV, 260, hereafter referred to as Luther’s 
Schriften (Erlangen A.). For a translation see Albert Hyma, Christianity 
and Polities, 112. 

51 The first tract, ‘‘Ermanunge zum fride auff die zwelff artickel der Bawrschafft 
vnn Schwaben Martini Luther,’’ in its opening sentences calls them ‘‘dear 
Friends.’’ Hyma adds, 1138, ‘‘Luther recalled only too well that his parents 
originally had been very poor.’’ 

52 See Luther’s Sehriften (Erlangen A.) XXIV, 290 ff. passim. 

53 Ibid., XXIV, 294, under the title, ‘‘Eyn Sendebrieff von dem harten buchlin 
widder die bauren;’’ Werke (Weimar A.), XVIII, 284-401. Both are valuable 
for a thorough study of the subject as the editor’s notes and the original text 
of the latter editions help to clarify doubtful points. 

54 Ibid., 262 ff., passim. 

5. Hyma, Christianity and Politics, 116. 

56 Werke (Weimar A.), XVIII, 292. 
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the top, followed by the German electors and the rest of the 
nobility; while, at the bottom of the social ladder were the 
peasants bound to those above them by divinely established 
feudal ties and obligations. Reasoning on the basis of the New 
ran) oD 

Testament, Luther naturally assumed that feudalism was a 
part of the divinely established pattern. With Peter, he felt that 
the peasants should also submit themselves to every ordinance 
of man for the Lord’s sake.” 

During the next three years Luther touched upon several 
problems of government” but since they are not directly related 
to Luther’s political pattern we must leave them untouched. 
The real test of Luther’s political convictions came in 1529, 
when the German lands began to be divided into two armed 
camps.” Now the governments of Saxony and Hesse, fearing 
an attack by Charles V, came to Luther with a new problem: 
in the event the Emperor attempted to suppress Protestantism 
by force of arms, would it be right for the princes to resist him? 
In evaluating the Reformer’s reply, let us remember that Luth- 
eranism was just beginning to take firm root in the Protestant 
lands and that the whole course of the German Reformation 
was at stake. Furthermore, the lawyers of the two courts had 
already given their answer in the form of an emphatic “‘yes.” 
To agree with them in such a critical hour would have been 

o 
only too human, yet Martin Luther, as at Worms, did not 
consider material gains but reasoned entirely upon the basis of 
God’s Holy Word. 

The first answer came on December 24, 1529," and it was 
in the form of an emphatic “‘no.”’ Not only did the Reformer 
consider it wrong to go to war against the Emperor, whom God 
had placed above all the electors and princes, but also, even 
57 I Peter 2, 13-15. In the third tract Luther repeats the same theme of the two 

‘“kingdoms’’ and adds that the ‘‘ Weltiich Reich’’ is one of grim earnestness 

that must punish, protect, try, judge, coerce, and shield. 
58 In the one ‘‘Ob kricgsleutte auch ynn seligem stande seyn kiinden,’’ Werke 
(Weimar A.), NIX, 623-662, Luther discussed the question of tyrannicide and 
concluded that only a prince who had lost his mind might be deposed, while 
killing was of course entirely out of the question among Christians. In a second 
tract, entitled ‘‘Vom Kriege wider die Tiireken,’’ Werke (Weimar A.), XXX, 
II, Luther, doubtless influenced by Aegidius Colonna’s views, made far too 
pretentious a claim for his influence in restoring the self-respect of the state. 
It merely proves that the Reformer himself was not fully aware of the origin 
of the basic pattern of his political convictions. 
Preserved Smith, Luther’s Correspondence (Philadelphia, 1918), II, 518, Intro- 
duction to March 6, 1530 letter. For a more detailed study see Enders and 


Weimar editions of Luther’s correspondence from 1529-1531. 
60 Weimar Briefe, V, 208 ff.; Enders, VIT, 192. 
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preparation for war, he believed, showed a lack of faith in God. 
Not satisfied with Luther’s answer, the princes held a second 
meeting, on January 6, 1530,"" and now the Elector of Saxony 
wrote Luther a second time asking for a more complete answer. 
The reply came on March 6, 1530,” in which Luther’s reasoning, 
in effect, was as follows: the lawyers of the court might argue 
on the basis of imperial and civil laws, especially the division of 
reprisals and defiance, that princes had the right to defend 
themselves against an attack by the Emperor. They might also 
cite the coronation oath of his Imperial Majesty, in which he 
had agreed not to attack anyone by force “but to allow all 
former liberties intact.”"* Judging the present problem, how- 
ever, on the basis of Holy Scripture, his answer would still 
have to be in the negative. God had placed the Emperor over 
the princes; whether His Maiesty acted justly or not, mattered 
little; for, as long as he occupied the imperial office his authority 
should be respected. Therefore, the words of Christ remained 
unchanged: ‘““Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s,”””* 
and “Honor the king.” Should Charles V go a step further 
and insist that even the Protestant princes force their subjects 
to return to the old faith, under no circurastances dare they 
obey, for the [Emperor had no ‘aiiediedon over men’s souls. 

If the E mperor a ie to take such action upon his own con- 

science, to imprison or to kill on account of the Gospel, he would 

have to answer for that but the princes “‘must obey God rather 
than men.” Of course, all this would have to be in the form of 
passive resistance, a suffering in silence for the Lord’s sake. 

And, finally, when the lawyers insisted that Luther was not 

quite fair since he failed to understand the technical aspects of 

this question, his last reply late in 1530" admitted that he might 
not be familiar with the legal implications of this problem, as 

61 Smith, Luther’s Correspondence, II, 518. 

62 For a translation see Ibid. The introduction of the Weimar Briefe, V, 249 ff. 
must be carefully studied for the latest evaluation of what is true with refer- 
ence to this important Helmstedt source. Too much research has been based 
on the Dictrich and Coechlaeus copies. 

63 Translation from Smith, Luther’s Correspondence, II, 519. 

64 Matt. 22:21. 

65 I Peter 2. 

66 Smith, grog s Correspondence IT, ic 

67 W. I. M. de Wette, Luthers Briefe, 27. Luther was now under consider- 
able — The jurists claimed hs: the Emperor in signing the Capitula- 
tions had agreed that he might be resisted if he failed to keep his promises. 
Luther admitted he did not know whether the Emperor had made such an 
agreement but if he had the Emperor would have to take his own responsibility. 
As a theologian he felt that he eould never agree with the jurists. 
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he did not pretend to be a lawyer, but judging the case on the 
basis of the Bible his answer remained unchanged. 
Thus we see that even under fire Martin Luther held 
firm to the convictions which he had expressed in his earlier 
political tracts." As long as the Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire was Emperor and limited his powers to the province 
of the potestas gladii, man’s body, his property and all outward 
things, he would have to be respected and honored as the divinely 
appointed head of the state. 
All of Luther’s earlier views on politics remained un- 
changed in the fundamental creed of Lutheranism, the Augs- 
burg Confession of 1530. Here again, we find summarized 
the idea of the Christian Commonwealth, with its two distinct 
spheres of church and state forming the complementary parts 
of the larger whole. Moreover, it seems that Luther was not 
entirely aware of the medieval and modern elements in his 
political writings. Much of the pattern was distinctly old but 
it also contained the germs of the modern separation of church 
and state. 
In conclusion, then, we may hold that Luther’s views of 
the state accepted the medieval pattern of a lWeltchristentum. 
3y changing the church, however, from a visible, corporate, 
legal personality to an invisible kingdom,’’ making all Christians 
priests before God, he also changed the functions of the state. 
In this changed picture the German princes were also morally 
responsible for the religious conditions in their lands. In draw- 
ing a clear cut line of demarcation between man’s body, property, 
and outward possessions on the one side, and his soul, conscience, 
and the things of the spirit on the other, Luther also definitely 
clarified the scope of the state in the old medieval pattern. Per- 
haps, in this we have another source of our Bill of Rights. As 
68 There are those who claim that Luther contradicted himself during these critical 
years. See Uyma, Christianity and Politics, 121 ff.; Smith, Luther’s Cor- 
respondence, 11, 519. But K. Muller’s criticism and others came before the 
Weimar Briefe V and VI were in print. See especially the introduction to 
the famous March 6, 1530, Helmstedt original source. The Dietrich and Coch- 
laeus copies were full of errors. Cf. Luther’s attitude of 1545, Enders XVI, 270, 
Tischreden (Weimar A.), IV, 4857a. Both Bugenhagen and Melanchthon tried 
hard during the Schmalkaldie War to leave the impression that Luther had 
changed his mind but the evidence in the sourecs is against them. 

69 Art. XXVIII. 

70 Seeberg, Der Begriff der christlichen Kirche, I, 93: ‘‘Luther redet zwar von 
unsichtbarer Kirche aber er stellt ihr nirgends eine zweite sichtbare gegenuber.’’ 


Cf. also, Julius K6stlin, Luthers Lehre von der Kirche, 107 for a similar 
view. See supra, 17, n. 38, for additional studies. 
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far as the Realpolitik of the German princes was concerned, 
Luther fully realized its shortcomings, as a wise prince to him 
was a “rare bird,’ yet this did not basically affect the pattern 
of his political thought. As modern believers in the democratic 
way of life realize that our ideals do not always square with 
practice, so also Luther ascribed the shortcomings of the princes 
to human weakness and sin. Those who are a little disappointed 
not to find more modern elements in Luther’s political thought 
do well to remember that he was a sixteenth century Biblical 
humanist who looked for the ideal pattern of society in early 
Christianity.” What seems more surprising is his ability to 
modernize those aspects of the medieval pattern which no longer 
were useful. No doubt this is but further evidence of the versa- 
tility of the Friar of Wittenberg. 

71 Werke (Weimar A.), XI, 267-268: ‘*Und solt wissen, das von anbegynn der 
welt gar eyn seltzam vogel ist umb eyn kliigen forsten, noch viel seltzamer umb 
eyn frumen fiirsten. Sie sind gemeyniglich die grésten narren odder die ergi- 
sten buben auff erden, durumb man sich alltzeytt bey yhn des ergisten versehen 
und wenig giits von yhn gewartten musz sonderlich ynn gotlichen sachen, die 
der seelen heyl belangen.’’ 

For further evidence see the author’s article, ‘‘Remnants of a Reformation 
Library,’’ The Library Quarterly (Oct., 1940), X, 294-331 and his book, 
Reformation Lectures (Valparaiso, 1937), 270-282. 
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THE GREEK ORTHODOX POSITION 
ON THE CONFESSION OF CYRIL LUCARIS 


By GreorGE P. MICHAELIDES 
Schauttler College, Cleveland, Ohio 


A small book appeared in Geneva in 1629 under the title, 
Confessio Fidei Reverendissimi Domini Cyrilli, Patriarchae 
Constantinopolitam. French, English, and German translations 
circulated during the same year. Two years later a Greek edi- 
tion of the same book turned up in Constantinople under a more 
elaborate title—"‘Eastern Confession of the Christian Faith, In 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
For the benefit of those asking and inquiring about the faith and 
the religion of the Greeks, i. e. of the Eastern Church, as to how 
they think of their Orthodox faith, Cyril, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, publishes in the name of all the Christians this 
brief Confession as a testimony to God and to men, in a clear 
conscience and without any reservations.”’ Below this were the 
words, “I, Cyril, Patriarch of Constantinople, wrote it in my 
own hand. Given in Constantinople, in the month of January, 
1631." 

The publication of this book let loose a storm in ecclesias- 
tical and theological circles which has not altogether subsided. 
Written supposedly by an Eastern Orthodox Patriarch, it pre- 
sented Calvinism as the faith of the Eastern Church. The title 
of the Greek edition clearly implied something more than 
that of the Latin. Whereas the latter could be taken to repre- 
sent the author’s ideas, the former claimed to be an exposition 
of the faith of the Eastern Church. The purported author, 
Cyril Lucaris, was widely known for his anti-Catholic views, 
as well as for his very cordial relations with Protestants. His 
Roman Catholic enemies repeatedly accused him of Lutheranism, 
while his Protestant friends rejoiced in having discovered in 
him a kindred spirit. At once therefore two questions arose: 
did Cyril Lucaris really write the Confession? and does it rep- 
resent the official position of the Eastern Orthodox Church? 


1 The Confession in both Greek and Latin is found in E. J. Kimmel, Monu- 
menta Fidei Ecclesiae Orientalis. 
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The Eastern Church had no difficulty in declaring that the 
Confession did not give the faith of the Church. A local synod 
held in Constantinople in 1638—one year after Cyril’s death— 
two smaller synods held likewise in Constantinople in 1639 and 
1641, and another one in Yassy, Roumania, in 1642, condemned 
the Confession as Calvinistic and as “very far removed from 
the Christian and Apostolic religion.” An official pronounce- 
ment came a few years later from the Jerusalem Council of 
1672,’ which stated that ‘“‘Cyril’s Confession is not the Confes- 
sion of the Eastern Church.” The same synod pointed out* that 
had the Confession been an official pronouncement it would have 
had attached to it signatures of other bishops and dignitaries 
of the Orthodox Church, and that it would have been entered 
on the official records of the Church of Constantinople, as in 
the case of the correspondence of Jeremiah II, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, with the Tubingen theologians. In the case of 
Cyril’s Confession, however, no one else signed it, nor does 
there exist an official entry of the book. Whosoever therefore 
wrote it, was in no way connected with nor did his views rep- 
resent those of the Eastern Church. 


When it comes to the authorship, however, opinions have 
been and still are hopelessly divided. Much doubt exists be- 
cause of the presence of conflicting evidence, the absence of 
any direct categorical official declaration on the part of Cyril 
himself, and considerable emotionalism. Confusion in Greek 
circles, for instance, is due to the fact that Cyril, besides 
being a theologian, was also a Greek national leader, who de- 
fended his nation and its faith against Latins and Moslem 
Turks, and who in doing so laid down his own life for his sheep. 
Such emotional preconceptions make difficult an objective eval- 
uation of the man and his work. Often the very use of compli- 
mentary adjectives by contemporaries of Cyril or by later 
writers, like “wise, kindly, compassionate, saintly, godly, re- 
nowned, etc., etc.,” are taken as proofs of his devotion to the 
Greek Orthodox faith. How could such a wise man, they ask, 
and such a staunch defender of Greek Orthodoxy turn traitor 
and usher the wolf of Protestantism into the innermost defences 
of the Eastern Church? 


2 The Acts of the Synods of Constantinople (1638), of Yassy and of Jerusalem 
are found in Kimmel, op. ci?., and in Messoloras, J., Symbolics, Appendix to 
Vol. I. 

3 Acts of the Council of Jerusalem, ch. 2. 
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The position held by the Eastern Church concerning the 
authorship is that of the Jerusalem Council of 1672, which 
exonerated Cyril, the Patriarch, while it condemned the Con- 
fession. In interpreting the decisions of this council it should 
be remembered that it was primarily called to put a stop to the 
activities of Calvinist missionaries in the Holy Land and else- 
where, who used Cyril’s Confession to their advantage and won 
more easily converts from Orthodoxy to Protestanism. 

According to the Acts of this Council, “it is manifest to 

any one not disposed to crime that Cyril was never known by 
the Eastern Church to hold Calvinistic ideas.”’ Cyril, first as 
Patriarch of Alexandria and later of Constantinople, neither 
in ecclesiastical gatherings, nor in religious assemblies, nor 
in friends’ homes, nor in private, ever expounded Calvinistic 
doctrines. This is the verdict of members of the Eastern Church 
who knew him and associated with him and served with or under 
him over a period of many years. How then can persons un- 
acquainted with him and belonging to other churches speak 
of him as a Protestant and as author of a Protestant Confes- 
sion? Moreover, the Acts continue, there exist no other writ- 
ings by Cyril advocating Protestant views. On the contrary, 
we have a long book written in Cyril’s own hand containing a number of 
sermons preached by him on Sundays and feast days in Constantinople, 
which testify exactly to the opposite point of view from that of the 
Confession. 
The Council then proceeds to give twenty pages or so of quota- 
tions from these sermons, fully establishing, in its mind, the 
orthodoxy of the man,’ and concludes that the author of the 
Confession cannot be a Patriarch of Constantinople, but some 
unknown Pseudo-Cyril, a mercenary of the enemies of the 
Church.’ The fifth chapter of the Acts specifically states that 
Cyril declared under oath that he was not the author of the Con- 
fession, that he did not hold its faith, but that he taught and 
preached the opposite. The Council gives no details as to the 
“long book,’ nor as to the circumstances under which Cyril 
made his declaration under oath. It merely cites them as facts. 
It may be fair, however, to assume that the many prelates who 
signed those Acts would not have done so without sufficient 
cuarantees as to the soundness of the claims. 

Several contemporaries of Cyril pay high tribute to his 

4 Ibid., ch. 1. 
5 Ibid., ch. 3. 
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orthodoxy. One of them, Eugene the Aetolian, a “teacher of 
patriarchs, * went as far, after Cyril’s death, as to compose a 
special office in his honor, as though he had already been 
canonized. Theophanes of Jerusalem, in criticizing the Confes- 
sion, said in 1630: 


Cyril, the most wise Patriarch, is so far removed from heresy that it gives 
us courage to say that he was a true high priest according to Paul, saintly, 
harmless, charitable, a devout teacher and an expounder oi the correct 
Word according to piety." 


Jeremiah III of Constantinople, Athanasius of Antioch, and 
Chrysanthos of Jerusalem, expressing, in the year 1716, at the 
request of Peter the Great of Russia, the views of the Orthodox 
Church concerning the propositions sent to the Church of Russia 
by the non-Jurors of England, refer to the Confession in these 
words: 

. They pe Protestants) fabricated a few years ago a book, which 
they called a Confession of the Greek Eastern Faith, and aitributed it to 
Cyril, Susie of Constantinople—that same Cyril, the Wise—while 
he himself had no idea of it but rather taught in private and public every- 
thing contrary to the forgeries contained in that most false confession.? 

Many of the modern Greek theologians of the Theological 
Faculty of the University of Athens, such as Z. Rossis, D. 
Kyriakos, John Messoloras; the late Metropolitan Archbishop 
of Athens, Chrysostomos Papadopoulos; Manuel Gedeon of the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople, and others consider as pure 
slander the ascription of authorship to Cyril. To the argu- 
ments used by the Council of Jerusalem they add several others. 


First, since the Confession was written in Latin and Cyril 
was ignorant of that language, he could not have written it. 
The traditional antipathy of the Greeks towards the Latins 
would have precluded the use of Latin by the head of the Greek 
Church—even if he knew it—to express either his own or the 
official views of the Church. If it be claimed that Latin was 
the scientific language of the West at that time, so was Greek. 

Secondly, it seems highly improbable that a book written 
by an Orthodox high prelate should first appear in a Protestant 
country, then in Rome, then in Catholic countries, and only two 


6 Quoted by Dositheos of Jerusalem in his Introduction to Peter Mogilla’s 
Confession. 

7 Quoted in Nea Sion (New Zion), organ of the Orthodox Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem, January, 1907, 162. 
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years later in Orthodox circles. Had Cyril written it, it would 
have appeared first in Constantinople from his own press. 

Thirdly, the title of the Confession is highly unecclesiastical 
and fully out of keeping with the customs and style of the 
astern Church. No book by a Greek Patriarch could ever 
carry as unofficial a title as astern Confession of the Christian 
Faith. It would have at least used the correct title of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church. Nor would a Greek Patriarch adopt the 
unconventional title under which the book appeared in Latin. 

Fourthly, the publication of such a book could serve no 
practical purpose; it was entirely unpsychological. A document 
produced by a single individual, patriarch though he might be, 
could hardly convince the Western world that the Eastern 
Church had turned Protestant. Something more representative 
than the ideas of one man was needed. Nor could a mere book 
convince the people of the East of the wisdom of moving into 
the Protestant fold. Even if Cyril had pined after Calvinism, 
he had enough intelligence to realize that the publication of his 
book, under the then existing circumstances, would only antag- 
onize the Orthodox leaders, alienate his flock from him, and 
bring discredit upon himself. 

Fifthly, through Jesuit intrigues Cyril was four times 
deposed by the Turkish government and four times unanimously 
reinstated by his people. Had he ever been suspected of Cal- 
vinism, he would never have been called back. 


For all these reasons Cyril's defenders exclude the pos- 
sibility of his authorship of the Confession. 

If then Cyril did not write the Confession, why was he 
anathematized by the Constantinople Synod of 1638? Because, 
say his friends, that synod was called by his rival and successor, 
Cyril Kontaris, a man educated in Jesuit schools, put on the 
throne through Jesuit pressure upon the Turkish government, 
suspected of complicity in Lucaris’ assassination, even to the 
extent of having contributed to the funds paid to the Janissaries 
for drowning him.” Kontaris was a man of revengeful nature, 
and would not hesitate to stoop very low, if only by doing so 
he could discredit his predecessor. The synod held in Con- 
stantipole in 1639, following the ousting of Kontaris after a 
very brief patriarchate, could hardly find words strong enough 


8 Dositheos, Dodecabiblos, 1170. 
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to denounce him and his character.°. The condemnation of 
Lucaris, therefore, by the Kontaris Synod bears all the marks 
of personal vindictiveness. 

Attention is further called to the fact that of the half a 

dozen synods convened in the next fifty or sixty years, none 
passed a sentence against Lucaris as a heretic, although all of 
them condemned the Confession. The basis upon which the 
Kontaris Synod condemned Lucaris is explicitly explained by 
the Jerusalem Council as it reviewed the decisions of past 
synods : 
The Constantinople Synod under Cyril Kontaris anathematized Cyril 
Lucaris not because it knew him to be or had ever known him to be an 
heretic, but because Cyril (Lucaris), having lived for six years after the 
publication of the Confession, and having realized the confusion created 
in the ranks of the Orthodox flock of Poland and Russia by reason of the 
claims that the Eastern Church had turned Calvinist as shown by the 
Calvinist Confession of the Patriarch of Constantinople, failed to write 
anything against it, though exhorted and entreated by many.'° 

But then, why did Cyril keep silent? In the first place, 
because he held himself above suspicion. In the second, and 
this seems to be the more important one, because of the delicate 
nature of his relations with Protestant countries, like Holland 
and [¢ngland, and their representatives in Constantinople. These 
Protestant ambassadors were effectively helping him in his 
thankless task of resisting the proselytizing work of the Jesuits 
among the Greeks and their machinations against the Greeks 
with the Sublime Porte. The ambassadors were also of in- 
estimable value in lending their support to the Greeks in many 
of their disputes and conflicts with the Ottoman government. 
To repudiate the Confession would be tantamount to denounc- 
ing Protestantism, and that, putting it mildly, would have 
completely estranged the protecting Protestant Powers and left 
the Greeks in Turkey at the mercy of the Latins and the Janis- 
saries. Hence, Lucaris preferred to keep his mouth closed and 
his quill dry. 

He did, however, reply indirectly. His chief preacher, 
Meletios Cyrigos, not only wrote openly against the Calvinists, 
but in the presence of Cyril preached against Calvinism and 
flatly denied that the Confession had been written by the Pa- 
triarch. Since Cyril took no steps to correct his statements, 


9 Athanasius Papadopoulos, Jerusalem Analects, IV, 97. 
10 Acts of the Council of Jerusalem, ch. 5. 
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he either had asked him to do it, or welcomed with a sigh of 
relief such vindicatory statements. 

Unless Cyril is to be treated as a hypocrite, his sermons and 
his correspondence have to be accepted for what they contain, 
Enough can be culled from them to show his full accord with 
the Orthodox doctrines of tradition, the sacraments, the real 
presence, the Virgin, the saints, orders, monasticism, icons and 
the position of the Eastern patriarchates."' 

A significant letter was written by Cyril in the very same 
year in which the Confession appeared in Geneva. Replying to 
certain questions put to him by the Governor of Transylvania, 
Cyril. strongly opposes conversions of the Vlachs to Protestant- 
ism, and dwells on the fact that the latter is basically different 
from the faith of the Eastern Church. He further remarks 
that if the ignorance of these miserable Vlach peasants of 
Transylvania plunged them into the slough of irreligion, for 
them to join a false religion like Protestantism would profit 
them nothing.” Obviously, in anathematizing him, the Kon- 
taris Synod was ignorant of this letter. 

Further proof of Cyril’s orthodoxy 1s discovered in his 
relations with the Russians. Ten years before the Confession 
appeared he had sent them a mission, the chief objective of which 
was to bring about the end of Pro.estant propaganda. Such 
an ambition surely does not tally with the view that from his 
early youth he had sold his soul to Luther and Calvin. 

Chrysostomos Papadopoulos, the late Archbishop _ of 
Athens, lays special emphasis on the contents of a patriarchal 
encyclical which he discovered in the library of Geneva. It 
was addressed by Cyril to the Orthodox of Little Russia and 
especially to the Brotherhood of Leontopolis, under date of 
December 4, 1634. In it Cyril says: 
as Those blind to the light are eager to ascribe to us Calvinism and 
heresy, but they are iaboring in vain... . Such pseudo-apostles, unable 
to find fault in our straightforwardness toward our race, accuse us of 
being shepherds with wrong views.’ 

Still another pronouncement by Cyril deserves to be men- 
tioned. It is found in his letter to the Bishop of Cythera, 
Athanasius, written in 1637. In this letter he advises the Bishop 
11 Em. Legrand, Bibliographic Hellenique, gives letters of Lucaris. 

12 Letter published by the Academy of Hungary and reprinted in the Ecclesiastike 


Alethea of the Patriarchate of Constantinople, XXVIT, 633. 
13 Chrysostomos Papadopoulos, The Confession of Cyril Lucaris. 
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to observe all the ecclesiastical traditions and to accept the 
authority of the interpretations given by the Eastern Church 
in matters of faith and morals. He then adds: 

We ought not to deny the faith of our fathers and accept foreign doc- 
trines unknown to them and to us. ... It is more fitting to die, or at 


least to risk death, rather than allow our faith and our Church to be 
trodden under feet.'! 


If, consequently, Cyril did not write the Confession, who 
did? Some of his friends say that the Jesuits wrote it to dis- 
credit him and bring about his downfall, for he was their un- 
compromising opponent in their efforts to bring about the 
union (1. e. the subjugation) of the Eastern Church with that 
of Rome, and the greatest obstacle in the free exercise of prose- 
lytizing at the expense of the Greeks. Already they had had his 
printing press broken up by fanatical Moslem mobs; they had 
accused him to the Sultan as plotting against the Empire; they 
had had him deposed by the Turkish government, and they were 
reported to have paid fifty thousand crowns to the Janissaries 
to have him strangled at Roumeli Hissar. 

Others of his friends put forth the view that the respon- 
sibility for the authorship should be laid at the door of 
the Protestants and especially of the Dutch Ambassador in 
Constantinople. He supposedly had bribed one or more per- 
fidious Greek Orthodox with Protestant leanings to compose 
the Catechism. M. Renieris, in his Life of Cyril Lucaris, claims 
that the printing expenses were provided from the funds of 
the Dutch itmbassy. It is true that the Ambassador was a 
close friend of Cyril and that the Confession is dedicated to him; 
nevertheless, it appears he fell a victim to his religious en- 
thusiasm, and became a tool in the hands of Protestant propa- 
gandists. 

The Protestant nature of the Confession is betrayed by its 
style and organization, as well as by its proof-text method and 
its very numerous references to the Scriptures—a practice more 
popular in Reformed than in Orthodox circles. Further, the 
book was first published in the very heart of Calvinism and it 
was circulated by Protestant missionaries. As for the purpose 
of this fabrication, it is attributed to the missionary‘ zeal on the 
one hand, and to a desire to prove the oneness of Protestantism 
with the Orthodox Church on the other. If Protestants in the 


14 Athanasius Papadopoulos, Analects, I, 225-226. 
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West could say that the venerable Orthodox Church shared 
their faith, they could presumably strike deep into the heart 
of Roman Catholic claims. 

: +. 4 

What now of those who condemn Cyril? Their number 
is not small. They believe that Cyril was a heretic and his Con- 
fession a manifestation of his heresy. Some of them are his 
contemporaries; others belong to subsequent generations. 

The anathema of Constantinople was signed not only by 
Kontaris, the enemy, but also by two other patriarchs, twenty- 
one metropolitans, and twenty other high church dignitaries. All 
could not have been fooled by Kontaris. For example, Metro- 
phanes Critopoulos, Patriarch of Alexandria, is among those 
who signed. He was the spiritual child of Cyril, who had sent 
him for further studies to Oxford, England, and to whom 
Critopoulos was under a great debt of gratitude. It is difficult 
to imagine how a divine of high intelligence and repute in the 
whole Orthodox world would have signed an anathema against 
his teacher, patron, and benefactor unless he felt that the highest 
interests of Orthodoxy had been betrayed and imperilled. The 
argument that he signed against his conviction and only in the 
interests of the peace of the Church, hoping that time would 
prove his master innocent, does not carry much weight. 

Likewise Patriarch Theophanes of Jerusalem, who had 
arlier, as already mentioned, assured the Orthodox of the 
soundness of Cyril’s faith, now added his signature to the 
anathema. He must have received adequate proof of Cyril’s 
euilt. 

Forty years later, Dositheos of Jerusalem, the same man 
who called the Jerusalem Council, presided over it and was so 
anxious to have Cyril publicly acquitted, gave this personal 
estimate of Cyril in his book, Dodecabiblos: 

Cyril was as much of an Orthodox during hus patriarchate as before; he 
died in communion with the Eastern Church, 1. e., as an Orthodox ... 
but it is clear from many covered acts that he was secretly a heretic.’ 
Elsewhere Dositheos, referring to Cyril, adds: 

Towards the end of his life Cyril kept silence and did not fight the good 
fight against the Calvinists. He proved himself a man of wrong doctrines, 
unworthy of the throne (of Constantinople )."° 


15 Dositheos, Dodecabiblos, Bk. XI, chapter 10. 
16 Athanasius Papadopoulos, Analects, 1, 278. 
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Several others in the seventeenth century shared the same 
views. Suffice it here to quote from a personal appeal to Cyril 
from his patron and predecessor on the throne of Alexandria, 
Meletios Pegas. It was Meletios who had sent Cyril abroad 
for higher studies. Since Meletios died in 1603, the letter shows 
that as early as then Cyril was suspected of Calvinistic views. 
The quotation speaks for itself: 

Cyril, . | am approaching death, a sweet death, sweet because I leave 
behind me as my contribution the pi ‘iceless treasures of the Orthodox faith 
(untarnished). I am pleading with you to do the same. Strive to keep 
the faith. Let neither glory nor wealth deflect you from the right path. 
The Eastern Church was the first to receive and impart the divine light. 
God willed us to be children of this Church. The Fathers of this C hurch 
committed to us the dogmas they confirmed. Let us not fall away from 
the rights of God. I know your faithfulness; it is only my love for you 
which, perchance unnecessarily, convinces me to plead thus with you. 


Among modern Greek theologians, Professor Dem. S. 
Balanos, of the Theological Faculty of the Greek University, 
represents a small minority who go as far as to call Cyril 
traitor and an ignoramus, and who consider the Confession a 
product of his ignorance and personal arrogance and per fidy.”* 
Bishop Philaretos Vapheides, representing another group, gives 
in his recent Church History a more moderate point of view. 
He considers Cyril a “mistaken man, an unfortunate Calvin- 
izer,’ and has no doubts as to who is the author of the Con- 
fession.”” 

These modern critics of Cyril point out that even the 
Jerusalem Council did not fully acquit him, for significantly 
the Acts explain why Cyril was not condemned. It was not out 
of a desire to protect him or show any favor to him, but because 
the Council did not wish that an Ecumenical Patriarch be 
branded a Calvinist.” 

Added weight to the arguments against Cyril is derived 
from the same sources from which his defenders draw theirs, 
1. e. from his correspondence, the more so, since many of his 
letters were written before the Confession, and show in which 
direction his thoughts were moving. Unless many of these 
letters are proved not to have been written by him, their evidence 
is bound to count against him. 

17 Letter No. 215. Manuseript at the Theological School of Halki, Constantinople. 
18 D. S. Balanos, The Lucarian Confession. 


19 Philaretos Vapheides, Ecclesiastical History, III A, 54-81, 
20 Acts of the Council of Jerusalem, chapters 3 and 5. 
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In fourteen extant letters to the Dutch theologian, David 
le Leu de Wilhelm, written between 1617 and 1619, Cyril 
claims to be in agreement with the fundamentals of Calvinism, 
Especially he agrees with the Calvinistic interpretation of the 
eucharist, which he accepts in symbolic terms, and at the cele- 
bration of which he partakes of the body and blood of Christ 
spiritually." In a letter written in 1618 to Mark Anthony de 
Dominis, the former Roman Catholic Archbishop of Spalato, 
Dalmatia, who had been converted to Protestantism and was 
visiting in London, Cyril speaks of his enlightenment after 
reading the books of evangelical doctors of which the Eastern 
Church was ignorant, admits the doctrine of the real presence, 
but rejects transubstantiation,* a term which at about that 
time was being introduced into the Eastern Church from the 
Catholic world. In the same letter he expresses his desire for 
a reformation in the East, but adds that the times are inoppor- 
tune. 

In a letter to a professor of theology in the West, written 
in 1632, Cyril admits that he had written the Confession.” 
Writing in 1635 to the Rev. Anthony Leger, Chaplain of the 
Dutch Embassy in Constantinople, he claims his faith is the 
same as that expounded in the Confession.** Writing to the 
ministers of Geneva in the Spring of 1636, he mentions the 
storm raised because of his Confession, but he himself can only 
repeat: ‘The Lord is my light and my salvation: whom shall 
I fear?’”* 

All along, of course, there remains the fact that Cyril never 
publicly or in writing disclaimed the authorship of the Confes- 
sion, which in itself constitutes a telling argument against him. 

Finally, there lies in the Museum of Geneva the original 
manuscript of the Confession, along with a copy of it. The 
latter bears the legend: “This copy agrees with the original, 
written in my own hand. ... Let no one have any doubts. 
Cyril, Patriarch of Constantinople.’’** Bishop Vapheides per- 
sonally compared the handwriting of the copy with that of a 
21 Pichler, Geschichte das Protestantismus in der Griechischen Kirche, 100f. 

22 Vapheides, Ecclesiastical History, III A, 58. Zz 
23 Pichler, Protestantismus in der griech. Kirche, 151. 

24 Ibid., 164. 

25 Legrand, Bibliographie, IV, 458-459. 

26 Mesoloras claims that the original of the Confession does not exist and that 


there is no assurance that any one saw it even in the seventeenth century; 
Symbolics, Appendix to Vol. I, 20. 
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photostatic copy of the original given by Legrand,” and with 
that of letters written by Cyril and arrives at the “sad conclu- 
sion” that they were all written in Cyril’s own hand.” 


In between the defenders and the critics of Cyril exists 
a group of Greek theologians (M. Renieris, Zolotas, Chr. An- 
droutsos, N. Ambrazis), who admit that Cyril wrote the Con- 
fession, but attribute it to a non-theological motive. Under the 
influence of modern nationalism which is willing to excuse and 
to justify anything that helps its course, they think of Cyril 
more as a Greek patriot and statesman than as a religious leader. 
They argue that he deliberately wrote the Confession for circu- 
lation exclusively among Protestants, in order to retain the 
support of the Protestant powers against the intrigues of the 
Catholics in Constantinople in the Holy Land, and elsewhere 
in Turkey. Hence, they admit, in no way does the Confession 
represent either his own views or those of the Church. The 
writing and the publication of the Confession is nothing but 
a ruse, a stroke of diplomacy, dictated and justified by the 
trying circumstances facing the Greek Church in Turkey. 
These people, in other words, are trying to preserve Cyril’s 
orthodoxy at the expense of his moral integrity, and have trans- 
formed a thinker and a patriarch into a crude diplomat and op- 
portunist. 

On one point all Orthodox theologians agree. The Con- 
fession poisoned the relations between Orthodox and Protest- 
ants. It forced the Eastern Church to define its position with 
reference to that of Protestantism and to declare itself openly 
against it. In self defense, moreover, the Eastern Church 
found itself in the necessity of adopting certain aggressive 
measures against Protestantism, many of which persist to the 
present day. 

This agreement, however, on the part of theologians and 
Church historians does not settle the question of the authorship 
of the Confession, which remains today as much of a puzzle 
as it did in the seventeenth century. 


27 Legrand, Bibliographic, ja eo 
28 Vapheides, Ecclesiastical History, I1I A, 69. 
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FORCE AND FREEDOM 
REFLECTIONS ON HIsToRY 


By Jacop BurckHarpt. JAMES Hastincs NicHots, ed. New York: 
Pantheon Books, Inc., 1943. 382 pages. $3.50. 


Jacob Burckhardt needs no introduction to the student of the history 
of Western culture, for he has long been recognized as one of the masters 
in this study. His work, The Renaissance Culture in Italy, first published 
in 1860 and translated into English in 1878, is one of the classics of 
nineteenth century literature and historical writing and for this reason 
outlives the nineteenth century. Less known in the [English-speaking 
world are other works of this outstanding Swiss scholar, e.g., those on the 
age of Constantine (1853) and on the history of Greek culture (publish- 
ed posthumously 1898-1902). 

These three works are devoted to vital periods in Western culture. In 
Burckhardt’s view, Greece is the living, ever-flowing fountain of much 
that is good and bad in Western culture. The fourth century A. D., the 
age of Constantine, saw the Christian Church rise to a position of histor- 
ical importance which it has not vet abandoned; it was the century in which 
the stage was set for the age-long interaction between state, church, and 
culture. The Italian Renaissance is the age par excellence of the vital in- 
teraction of state, church, and culture. 

During the years 1868 to 1871, Burckhardt composed a course of 
lectures on “The Study of History,” and delivered them twice at the Uni- 
versity of Basel, in which he held with brilliance and distinction the chair 
of history for almost half a century (1845-93). 

Dr. Nichols and his pioneering publishers must be congratulated on 
offering to the English-reading public these lectures under the title Force 
and Freedom, a title which is as relevant to contemporary history as to 
Burckhardt’s views on all history, expressed more than seventy years ago. 
Dr. Nichols has furnished a very readable translation of these German 
lectures. He cannot be blamed for his failure to reproduce consistently 
the deceptively simple and elegant informality of style, because it is pre- 
cisely this style which is hardest to translate. Burckhardt’s conscious 
avoidance of hard and fast definitions must have been another source of 
great discomfort to the translator. It is therefore all the more fortunate 
that Dr. Nichols has provided the book with an excellent general introduc- 
tion (3-76). 

Dr. Nichols is no doubt thoroughly familiar with the world and 
thought of Burckhardt. He is so deeply convinced of Burckhardt’s rele- 
vance to our own age that he represents him as an almost infallible prophet 
of all the evils that have befallen the third and the fourth decades of our 
century (see especially 30-49). This is not an overstatement, but rather 
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an understatement of the truth. What made Burckhardt such an astonish- 
ing “prophet” is neither a supernatural nor a consciously cultivated sense 
of prognostication, but a systematically cultivated sense for the under- 
standing of all history. Diagnosis is what sometimes led Burckhardt to 
prognosis. 

This is a disposition which Burckhardt shares with many other his- 
torians, both good and bad. What makes him a good historian and a true 
prophet can be best illustrated by observing the characteristics which dis- 
tinguish him from other leading nineteenth century historians. He has a 
fine contempt for over- iy tng for national and nationalistic preju- 
dices, in the writing of history. Mere documentary and descriptive treat- 
ment of historical events he condemns on two grounds: the impossibility 
of achieving this ideal and its worthlessness in so far as it can be approach- 
ed. He is distrustful of every form and kind of imperialistic nationalism, 
whether democratic or dictatorial. He opposes with vigor the fashionable 
idea of progress in history, either social, or intellectual, or moral. He op- 
poses every kind of meté iphysical philosophy of history, not because of any 
dogmatism on his part but from a deep conviction that all metaphysical 
philosophies of history of the nineteenth century were absurd. Neverthe- 
less, Force and Freedom itself contains a most compact philosophy of his- 
tory; it is as nearly empirical as it can be. Dr. Nichols — 3urckhardt 
himself had a theistic logic: he believed in a moral order, but one 
which carries with it an irreducible amount of apparently meaningless 
suffering and undeniable positive evil. He was thus more profoundly 
Christian than the good churchmen Hegel and Ranke. . . . He took far 
more seriously than their authors Ranke’s saying that each age has its 
immediate meaning in the sight of eternity and Hegel's that history is the 
record of freedom’ (72). These judgments are essentially correct, al- 
though Burckhardt hardly ever troubles to articulate his ultimate beliefs. 

Positively speaking, he is an empirical realist, free from dogmatic 
naturalism or idealism. His outlook is universal: his interest is in the in- 
tellectual, the aesthetic, and the moral achievements and failures of man in 
history. His criteria of judgment are developed from a broad empirical 
appraisal of the achievements of Western man himself, from the dawn of 
Greek civilization to the dusk of the nineteenth century. 

In short, Force and Freedom is more contemporary than tomorrow’s 
best seller. Instead of offering to a frantic and confused public yesterday’s 
news as the eternal verities, this book offers to serious students a view of 
“force” and “freedom” worked out by one of the most thoughtful his- 
torians of modern times. It is not easy, but most rewarding reading. 
Hartford Theological Seminary. Paul Schubert. 


AISHAH, THE BELOVED OF MOHAMMED 


By Nastia Apzott. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. xiii, 230 
pages. $2.50. 


Manucci, writing in India at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
remarked that if the records of the Mughal Emperor’s harem were ever 
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opened, many matters and decisions of policy now obscure would be made 
perfectly clear. A comparison of Wellhausen’s treatment of the period of 
the early Arab kingdom with Miss Abbott's work serves to prove the 
validity of the judgment of that delightful Italian wandering gossipmonger, 
Miss Abbott’s work will not surprise any who have known the learning, 
care, and insight shown in her earlier work. A careful search of the 
records and traditions of early Islam has enabled her to throw much light 
on the whole of the intricate period between the death of Kaditjah (621) 
and the death of Aishah (678) as well as to provide elucidation of the 
origin of certain suras of the Qur'an and early Muslim tradition. For the 
church historian, the main value of the work will be found in the issues to 
which the rise of the new religion gave birth and the extent to which 
“causes” often regarded as general were ultimately personal. The New 
Testament scholar may even find guidance in an excellent exposition of 
the manner in which oriental traditions arise and of the dangers of work- 
ing on too slender a foundation of evidence. The proof reading has been 
exemplary. The omission of an index, due to war conditions, must be a 
matter of regret, not complaint. 


The Graduate School of Theology, EF. W. Buckler, 
Oberlin College. 


THE JEWS IN SPAIN 


THEIR SociAL, PoLiricAL AND CULTURAL LIFE 
DurRING THE MippLe AGEs 


By AspRAHAM A. NEwMAN. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America. 1942. Vols. I, II, 286, 398 pages. $5.00. 


The brilliance and importance of Spanish Judaism were such as to 
attract immediate attention to this study by the President of Dropsie Col- 
lege, already well known for his scholarly work. Nor is such initial in- 
terest misleading, for the discussion proves to be thorough and penetrat- 
ing. At two points only is disappointment to be registered. It would have 
added not a little to the usefulness of the work if it had been introduced 
with a chapter on the actual history of the Jews in Spain, the facts of 
which are probably rather vague in the minds of most readers. The author 
is conscious of this need, but puts it aside deliberately with the remark 
that not “the poets, philosophers, exegetes, scholars or sages, whose work 
dominated in the past this segment of the history of the People of the 
Book, will hold the center of attention, but rather the unnamed, incon- 
spicuous, but all-important multitudes who are to the genius of a nation 
what the body is to the soul.” That is excellent. Still, a body without a soul 
is nothing but a cadaver. And though Dr. Newnian’s actual presentation is 
not devoid of glimpses of those who dominated this segment of history, 
yet in too large degree the general reader will be left groping in unsatisfied 
desire for a scheme of history on which to hang the social facts set forth. 


The other disappointment is that, except by implication, the study 
does not relate to the great era of Spanish Judaism at all. Yet the fault 
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here, if fault it is to be adjudged, is not the author’s. but inheres in the 
available sources. These, he explains, are mainly of two sorts: the responsa 
of the rabbis and the calendars of the Spanish kings, supplemented by 
certain municipal archives. In reality ae the more general writings 
of Jewish-scholars of the period also are drawn upon, notably in the chap- 
ter on Rabbinic Culture. Dr. Newman has made use of all with the skill 
of the trained historian. But “it is the irreparable loss of history that vir- 
tually none of the official records of the Moorish rulers has been preserv- 
ed”; thus, the study is automatically precluded from a brilliant epoch of 
Jewish life, notwithstanding that the Aragonese calendars reach back as 
far as 957. On the other hand, the responsa, constituting as they do the 
most intimate source for the Jewish community, are of negligible bulk un- 
til the twelfth century; and even so are at their best only “in the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries.” Yet it must be admitted that 
the loss here is primarily sentimental; the probabilities are high that the 
facts for this period are approximately accurate for the earlier age where 
sources are deficient. 


The content of the two volumes is accurately indicated by their sub- 
titles. From consideration of the political foundations of Spanish Jewry 
and its relation to the royal authority, the discussion moves on to the inner 
organization and administration of the community, its economic condi- 
tions, morality, family life, education, culture, and finally there are two 
chapters on social relations between Jews and Christians, and the Jews in 
the service of the king and the state. 


One of the most interesting sections of the work is the lengthy dis- 
cussion of education, culture, and the synagogue. The characteristic Jew- 
ish emphasis on education was here well exemplified. A writer of the 
fourteenth century set forth an ideal to which our general public can even 
yet scarcely claim to have attained: “Every Israelite is in duty bound to 


set apart a period every day and evening for study, whether he be poor or 


rich, sound in body or maimed in limb, young or old—aye, even the beg- 
gar who walks the streets.”’ Education began in the home, but presently 
the child entered a school, which was commonly supported by tuition fees 
and private donations. But it is astonishing to find also public taxation for 
educational purposes. Proper instruction was guarded by legal limitation 
of classes. “An elementary teacher was not permitted to teach more than 
twenty-five pupils without an assistant. With an aide, he was allowed to 
teach forty pupils. Above this number, it was necessary for the community 
to engage two full-time teachers.”” The material of instruction was basical- 
ly the Hebrew scriptures and the Talmud. But curricular discussions en- 
visaged a wide scope of learning. Indeed a considerable part of the inter- 
est of these chapters is their account of the intense dispute over “philos- 
ophy” that raged from the time of Maimonides to the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. The discussion of the synagogue, consisting as it does 
in the main of architectural matters and social implications, yet recounts 
the sequestering of such buildings by “Christian” authorities in the course 
of the persecutions to which the Jewish community was periodically sub- 
ject. These, and the two great tragedies that came upon Spanish Judaism, 
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in 1391 and 1492, have an obvious parallel in the doleful events of our own 
time. On this subject Dr. Newman has some brief but pertinent comments 
in his preface. 

The Oriental Institute, William A. Irwin 
University of Chicago. 


JOHN PONET (1516 ?-1576) 
ADVOCATE OF LIMITED MONARCHY 


By Winturop S. Hupson. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 


1942. 246, 183 pages. $4.50. 


This book actually consists of two parts: (1) a detailed investigation 
of Ponet, an Edwardian bishop and Marian exile, his life, ideas, sources 
and the influence of his thought; (2) a facsimile reproduction of Ponet’s 
A Short Treatise of Politike Power. 


Based on the theory of natural law, existent independently of the 
will of the prince and conceived here in the traditional medieval sense, 
Ponet’s Treatise asserts: the people are entitled to determine the form of 
government and to establish it by a contract. But the form can never be 
absolutistic, the contract never an irrevocable one. Accordingly, a tyrant 
is not a prince ordained by God. Against him the people have three ways 
of defence: (1) the nobility and parliament. This expedient failing, (2) 
the ministers of the Word. entitled to excommunicate. This expedient 
likewise failing, (3) tyrannicide by a private man having received a 
special award commandment from God. 


Examination of the Treatise as well as Dr. Hudson’s careiul analysis— 
based on his study of this and many other sources—provides new insights 
and proofs, especialiy as to the following: 


(1) Not only the already known few Jesuits and Calvinists allowed 
tyrannicide but also some—in other aspects more moderate—early Epis- 
copalian Protestants. (2) This early Episcopalianism accepted, assimi- 
lated, and used ideas developed elsewhere, by late medieval English Cath- 
olics, humanists, and others. (3) The Marian exiles strongly opposed 
an anti-Protestant government and were therefore relatively radical. When 
the Protestant government was once more in power, the later [English 
Protestantism often tried to show its loyalty to the government, conceal- 
ing the tyrannicidal writings of such men as Ponet. (4) Although the 
ideas of the Marian exiles were lost in their native country for many 
decades, they directly influenced some continental Calvinistic political 
writings ; to some extent the somewhat more moderate treatise, Du Droit 
des Magistrats sur leurs Sujets, written by Beza, and to a larger extent the 
Franco-Gallia of Francois Hotman. 


Michigan State College, Paul Honigsheim. 
East Lansing, Michigan. 
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MISSIONARY AND MANDARIN: 
THE JESUITS AT THE CouRT OF CHINA 


By Arnotp H. Rowsotnam. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1942. viii, 374 pages. $3.00. 


The fascinating story of the Jesuit Mission in Peking in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries has attracted the attention of many 
writers. Professor Rowbotham, however, has given us the best compre- 
hensive account which has appeared in any language. He has not attempt- 
ed a history of all Roman Catholic activity in the Middle Kingdom in 
that period. He has deliberately confined himself to the Jesuits at the im- 
perial court. For a well-rounded picture of what Roman Catholics, in- 
cluding the Jesuits, were doing elsewhere in the Empire we must look to 
other books. However, what happened at Peking was crucial. It was 
largely by establishing his Society in the capital that Ricci obtained a meas- 
ure of tacit toleration for Roman Catholic missions in the provinces. He 
addressed himself to the literati, the most influential class in the country. 
His great successor followed his policy. It was two generations after 
Ricci and under a different dynasty (the Ch’ing) that the Jesuits reached 
the apex of their power. The versatile and able K’ang Hsi, the strongest 
monarch of the Ch’ing, with his inquiring mind found them interesting 
and useful. Any chance of continuing and growing success which they 
may have had was nullified by the long and bitter controversy over the 
rites and by the papal decisions which placed the ban on the attempts in- 
augurated by Ricci to accommodate the Christian faith to the traditional 
teachings of the accepted Confucian classics and to the mores of the family 
and the official-scholar class. Through the Jesuits, China had a greater 
influence upon eighteenth century Europe than Europe had upon 
China. By seeking, in the debate which their methods provoked, to put 
Chinese beliefs and practices in as favorable a light as possible, the Jesuits 
brought to the eager Europe of the Enlightenment a picture of China which 
aroused its enthusiastic admiration. It is this story which Dr. Rowbotham 
tells. He prefaces it with a brief summary of the history of Christianity 
in China before Ricci and concludes it with the contributions of the Jesuits 
toa sinophile Europe. He has examined almost all the extensive pertinent 
printed sources and secondary works in Western languages. On the basis 
of that research he has produced a readable and accurate book. 


Only a very few mistakes and omissions have been noted. The pres- 
ence of the Apostle Thomas in India is more a matter of doubt than the 
author would give us to understand (p. 3). Francis Xavier’s body lies in 
Goa, not on the island of Shang Ch’uan as the comment on page 47 might 
lead the unwary to assume. A more intimate knowledge of the prolonged 
controversy between Rome and Lisbon over the Portuguese padroado in 
the East would have shed light upon the unhappy mission of Tournon, 
the sorry plight of that unfortunate ecclesiastic at Macao, and the 
unseemly wrangling between the papal legate and the bishop of that tiny 
Portuguese enclave. The information conveved in Professor Goodrich’s 
admirable The Literary Inquisition of Ch'ien Lung would have con- 
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tributed to a better understanding of the persecutions of Christianity under 
that Emperor. Most of these are very minor points. The author and the 
publisher are to be congratulated upon an excellent example of scholar- 
ship issued in a dignified form. 


Yale University. Kenneth Scott Latourette. 


THE CHINA THAT WAS 


3y L. J. Gatvacuer, S. J., transl. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co.,, 
1942. xx, 199 pages. $2.25. 


This is the translation of the first book of The Expedition to China 
undertaken by the Society of Jesus (De Christiana Expeditione apud Si- 
nas suscepta ab Societate Iesu, ex P. Matthaei Riccti eiusdem Societatis 
Commentariis Lugduni, MpcxXV1). 

The author, P. Micholas Trigault, came to China in 1611 and died at 
Hangchow in 1628. He was a good observer and knew the cultural back- 
ground of China. In a sympathetic and vivid way he discusses the geog- 
raphy, government, literati, industry, customs, and religion of the Chinese 
as he found them at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 


He looks at China from the point of view of Europe of that period. 
The following sentence breathes the atmosphere of that day: “Of all the 
pagan sects known to Europe, I know of no people who fell into fewer 
errors in the early ages of their antiquity than did the Chinese” (154), 
After discussing certain arts and sciences peculiar to the Chinese he says: 
“But for the most part their practice of other arts and sciences 1s quite 
the same as our own, despite the great distance that separates them from 
our civilization” (40). As to Chinese medicine he says: “In fact, the 
whole art of Chinese medicine is practically contained in the rules we our- 
selves follow for the use of herbs” (52). 

In his discussion of the religion of the Chinese he criticises the gross 
superstitions, but regards the Confucian system very highly. He comments: 
“One might say in truth that the teachings of this academy (1. e. the Con- 
fucian group), save in some few instances, are so far from being contrary 
to Christian principles, that such an institution could derive great benefit 
from Christianitv and might be developed and perfected by it” (162). To 
him the ceremonies connected with Confucianism and the ancestors had 
no religious significance. This attitude of the Jesuits gave rise to ths Rites 
Controversy. 

The work is interesting, readable, and of value at this time in putting 
our relations with China into proper perspective. 

In the next edition the value of the book would be enhanced if mod- 
ern romanization of Chinese names were employed and some of the names 
checked with the original. “De Sinensis Reipublicae Administratione” 
should be rendered “The Administration of the Chinese Commonwealth.” 


The following changes are suggested: 
v, Sanchan, read Sancian or Shangchuan 
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xili, Chao- Tcheon, read Chao-Tcheou or Ch’aochow 
xiv, Kiang-Li, read Kiangsi 

xv, Lou-tcheon, read Sou-tcheou, modern Suchow 
xv, Kansan, read Kansu 

xv, Li-ngau-fu, read Sian-fu, mod. Sian 


The following do not agree with the 1616 edition: 


Translation Original 
55, lieucai - sieucai mod. hsiu-t’sai 
63, Kkingin - Kiugin mod. Chiu-jen 
63, colai - colaos 
71, Hoamsi - Hoamti mod. Huaneti 
73, L.ausie - lautie 
80, Zauli - Tault 
162, Omitose - Omitofe 
163, Amidabu - Amidaba 
169, Taufu - Tausu 
178, Chaifamsu - Chaifamfu mod. Kaifeng 
184, Sciantu - Sciitu. == Sciantun mod. Shantung 
The Hartford Seminary Foundation, Lewis Hodous. 


Hartford Conn. 


EARLY MISSIONARY ENDEAVORS 
AMONG THE AMERICAN INDIANS 


By Joun Tueo Mverrer. Columbus, O.: Lutheran Book Concern, 1942. 
v, 112 pages. $.50. 


During a summer's vacation at the reconstructed Indian villages of 
Gnadenhuetten and Schoenbrunn in the Muskingum River Valley of 
Ohio the author met some Moravians who aroused his interest in 
David Zeisberger, the great Moravian missionary to the Indians. It was 
under Zeisberger’s leadership that these Indian villages were built. 
Later Mueller read his journal which further increased his interest in 
Indian missions. 


The other outstanding chapter is the one on John Ehot. The author 
captures something of the spirit of Eliot and pictures him as an indefat- 
igable worker. Besides serving white congregations, he reached out to the 
Indians as we!ll—even going so far as to translate the Bible into the In- 
dian language. The natives were organized into villages and even an In- 
dian seminary was contemplated. However, all this effort was largely 
lost when many of these Indians were slaughtered by the whites during 
Indian wars of that period. 


Mueller writes for his denomination and his denominational theology 
is quite evident throughout the book. He is particularly hostile to the 
Roman Catholic Church which he calls Romanist. At one place he says, 
“We come to a more pleasant chapter, referring to the Protestants. These 
gave to the Indians the gospel in its purity.” 
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One might question the arrangement of the book. Although there are 
only 122 pages, the author devotes two chapters or 19 pages to telling how 
he came to write it. His selection of material misses entirely Samuel Kirk- 
iand, the Indian missionary and founder of Hamilton Coilege, and Eleazer 
Wheelock, the founder of Dartmouth College, although he traces other 
Indian missionaries of that period. 

This is an interesting book—although it adds little to the material 
already written on this subject. 

H. J. Lennox, 


ISAAC WATTS 
By Artuur Paut. Davis. New York: The Dryden Press, 1943. 306 pages, 


$3.00. 


Why another life of the famous English hymn writer?’ The author 
claims that previous lives, though voluminous and rich in source material, 
are defective, because they are too much absorbed in the inspirational values 
to be found in Watts. The place that he occupted in his own age has been 
inadequately presented. The earlier biographers did not have access to 
some important source material which enabled the present author to cor- 
rect certain erroneous conceptions. In addition, new light has been thrown 
upon the relationship of Watts to Cotton Mather, Jonathan |¢dwards, 
Whitefield, and Wesley. The poetry of the man, apart from his hymn 
writing, has received a more complete appraisal, while his significance in 
the field of education is accorded a prominence not hitherto granted. Fi- 
nally, his role as a transmitter of the Evangelical Puritanism of the sev- 
enteenth century is brought out in bolder relief. 

The life of Watts is briefly though adequately sketched. We meet a 
bachelor who for many years was a chronic invalid. On one occasion when 
he was ill for a season he asked the church he was serving to stop his sal- 
ary. Instead he was given an extra allowance to pay his medical bills. Un- 
like Wesley, he ministered to one church and seldom traveled far from it. 
Unique also was his experience in living for about thirty years in one 
home, that of the kindly Sir Thomas Abney. Both to the credit of Watts 
and his “hostess,” Lady Abney, the latter remarked at the close of this 
lengthy period that it was the “shortest visit” of all. 

Watts labored primarily with the middle class (Wesley with the low- 
er). He felt at one with a group of saints who got a toe-hold in the future 
world while definitely salting down a good place in this world. As with 
many of the old line Puritans, to them it was a good thing to heap up goods 
with its inevitable tendency of placing a halo over a life of earthly success. 
As a church “rule” actually and explicitly stated, if one failed in the 
world “he must expect to be cut off from our body (church)” (38). The 
author does not hesitate to designate Watts himself as a “‘successful 
saint.” He felt very much at home among the people who were doing 
things, who were succeeding, and among them he tried to revive the old 
dynamic spirituality of Puritanism. In this sphere of his labors he was, 
as the author rightly contends, a precursor of the Wesleyan Revival. 
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The influence of Watts, however, went beyond the bounds of Eng- 
land, for the Pietist Francke translated his works. Moreover, American 
leaders, such as Mather, Edwards, corresponded with him. The English 
reformer expressed genuine sympathy for the Great Awakening though 
quite dubious about its extravagant enthusiasm. The same stricture he 
applied to the work of Whitefield with whom he was quite intimate in the 
early days. On one occasion Watts met both John and Charles Wesley and 
the two greatest hymn writers of the English language lifted their voices 
in song. The influence of Watts is perhaps most marked in the life of the 
great dissenting preacher and educator, Philip Doddridge, whose outstand- 
ing book, The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, he most likely 
projected. 

The hero of this book, a “tough invalid,” accomplished much in the 
way of writing. To his activities as controversialist, educator, writer of 
essays of a philosophical and theological nature, sermons, and poetic effu- 
sions, the author devotes several chapters. The final chapter which at- 
tempts to characterize the man is especially noteworthy. Its cautious yet 
bold delineation of character is superb in the avoidance of both unctuous 
eulogy and hyper-critical muck-raking. The man is depicted with his 
“warts.”’ We see an irritable temper at times when ill health, perchance, 
got the better of him. He “liked to smell printer’s ink” and when there 
seemed to be no need for it, expressed himself in the spirit of an exag- 
gerated humility. But on the whole he was noble minded, pious, charitable, 
and kind, an exponent of saintliness “tinged with just enough worldliness 
to make him human” (223). 

The book is well documented, has a splendid bibliography, an ade- 
quate index, and is written with charm and lucidity. 


Garrett Biblical Institute, A. W. Nagler. 
Evanston, Illinois. 


NATHANIEL WILLIAM TAYIOR, 1766-1858 
A CONNECTICUT LIBERAL. 


By Srpney Eart Meap. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1942. 241 pages. $2.50. 


There has been of late an unusual activity—as market reports would 
put it—in early Connecticut church history and biography. Partly, one 
supposes, because historians and biographers must find something to write 
about ; more specifically, because these New England divines whose names 
have grown dim on mossy grave-stones exhibit, when approached with a 
proper compound of reverence and irreverence, about all the human com- 
ponents any biographer would ask for. Finally, because they combined 
so arrestingly the parochial and the universal. Their parishes were for 
them, like Dante’s Florence, coterminous with Heaven and Hell. 

They forged their theologies to defend the Federal party, save the 
eminently desirable status of a tax-supported Congregational clergy, con- 
found Thomas Jefferson, Episcopalians, and Unitarians, pluck sinners 
from the burning, and penetrate the mysteries “of Providence, fore- 
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knowledge, will and fate.”” No wonder they fascinate their biographers, 
Dr. Mead now adds to other studies a sound and brightly written biography 
of Taylor in fifteen chapters, rich in content. The preface defines the 
author's thesis. Taylorism was “an offspring of Connecticut Calvinism 
[out of the Savoy Declaration by the Saybrook Platform] with reserva- 
tions.” “It was born during the revivals under Timothy Dwight... . It 
grew to maturity during the orthodox controversy with the Unitarians.” 
It was systematized as a theology “to withstand the conservative attack 
following 1828.” The author wrote, he continues, out of “the conviction 
that the history of religious thought can not be separated from the his- 
tory of the religious community out of which it springs.’ “‘That back 
of every theology there is a human being.” 


Mead’s study falls, naturally, into four main divisions. — First: 
a study of Taylor’s background, ancestral, theological and social. Sec- 
ond: the formative forces which developed him. Third: Taylor, young, 
handsome, distinguished, pastor of Centre Church, New Haven. He 
was in that phase militant evangelist and co-crusader with Lyman Beecher 
against whatever and whomsoever the twain did not like, with a lusty 
lack of that “sweet reasonableness” which Marius the Epicurean found 
so engaging in early Christians. Fourth: Taylor, the professor in Yale 
Divinity School with his system became an “ism” (Taylorism), anathema 
to Princeton and so provocative to the conservatives that they went off and 
founded Hartford Seminary to safeguard “consistent Calvinism.” All 
this sometimes overcrowds Mead’s canvas but he carries it off with 
documented scholarship, verve, humor, and a sure sense of the issues in- 
volved. It is a tantalizing book to review because it is always tempting 
the reviewer to side excursions of his own. 


What in Taylorism did not begin with St. Paul, Augustine, and Calvin 
did begin with post-Edwardian revivalism as a means to an end—the 
demolition of infidelity and Unitarianism. The problem of the evangelical 
Calvinist was to secure for a depraved humanity a sufficiency of freedom 
justly to be saved or lost. The sovereignty of God must be reconciled 
with “whosoever will may come’—or refuse to come. Mead follows all 
this through masterfully. Taylor solved the problem with his famous 
“certainty with power to the contrary.” This, he maintained through a 
long generation, cleared everything up. Whether it did not, it saved the 
face of Calvinism and. as far as New England Congregationalism 1s 
concerned, eased it into its grave. Taylor, Mead maintains, made Bushnell 
and thereafter Munger, Gladden, and the free, reverently inquiring re- 
ligious mind, which is now under the vociferous and completely misun- 
derstanding disfavor of those who are so deeply in debt to it. 


It is impossible here to follow through the alarums and excursions 
which attended this long transitory process. They are all in the book. 
There is a delightful characterization in the last chapter. Taylor grew 
old in his theological chair. He read the same lectures vear after year in 
a draughty, stove-heated lecture room. (It had broken windows some- 
times.) His students wrote down the lectures word by word. But when 
he had read the hour's stint from the time-yellowed sheets. “He would 
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remove his spectacles, take a chew of tobacco and say, ‘Gentlemen, I will 
now hear you. That was the emancipation proclamation for a free 
religious mind. 


He resigned his professorship in 1857, died the next year and was 
buried in Grove Street Cemetery in New Haven. Four years later Lyman 
Beecher was at his (Beecher’s) request buried beside him. In death 
they were not divided. Their memories are kept green in two of the 
most famous lectureship foundations in the Yale Divinity School, whose 
windows no longer rattle in the wind, but whose teachers still say to their 
students “Now, gentlemen, we will hear from you.” Mead has put us 
all deeply in his debt. 

North Marshfield, Mass. Gaius Glenn Atkins. 


THE REED AND THE ROCK 
PorRTRAIT OF SIMON BRUTE 


By THeoporE Maynarp. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1942. 273 pages. $2.75. 


This book contains the biography of the first Roman Catholic bishop 
of Vincennes, Indiana, and possesses special interest for three reasons: 
first, it is a well written and carefully delineated biography; second, it 
furnishes valuable information concerning the development of religious 
activities in the Middle West during the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; third, it gives a picture of early conditions in Indiana which should 
appeal to all Hoosier students quite independently of their church affiliation. 


Monsieur Simon Bruté, the hero of the story, was born in France 
and was intended by his parents to practice the profession of medicine. 
His mother in particular, like the paternal ancestors of Luther, never quite 
forgave her son’s switch to the ministry. This was the more true because 
the frugal French family had scraped together the funds necessary to pro- 
vide Simon with an expensive medical education, which appeared to be 
quite wasted in the priesthood. Nevertheless, Simon had the “vocation,” 
as his churchmen are accustomed to say, and nothing could prevent him 
from taking Holy Orders. He became a member of the Sulpicians, and 
emigrated to America at the very dawning of the nineteenth century. 
Being a Catholic and a Sulpician, he naturally went to Baltimore, which 
was the center of the church’s influence in America at that time. Father 
Bruté first became associated with a Sulpician seminary in Baltimore, 
and then was transferred to Mount St. Mary’s at Emmitsburg, Maryland, 
where he remained until he became the Bishop of Vincennes. The biog- 
raphy very properly divides his career into three parts: first, his life in 
France; second, his life at Emmitsburg; and third, his career as Bishop 
of Vincennes. The last section, although covering the shortest period 
of time, is doubtless most interesting to the average present-day reader. 

When Bishop Bruté came to Vincennes in the early thirties of the 
nineteenth century, the town already possessed considerable antiquity. 
Bishop Bruté found most of the inhabitants Catholic in theory but very 
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few who inclined to give practical support to their religion. His cathedral 
was a frame shack which left almost everything to the imagination of the 
worshippers, while the Bishop’s palace consisted of a two-roomed cabin 
heated by a cook stove, upon which the Bishop prepared his own meals. He 
wrote to friends in the East for even the most ordinary vestments, and 
the most urgently needed insignia of his office. After he secured a few 
of these things he discovered, to his surprise, that there was a report cir- 
culated throughout Hoosierdom to the effect that the “Man of Sin” had 
taken up his residence in Vincennes and might be seen there at any time. 
Bishop Bruté actually had one guest who came all the way from New 
Albany in order to get a peep at the Antichrist. The visitor surveyed 
him critically and then remarked that there appeared to be nothing es- 
pecially significant about the Antichrist except his clothes. The Bishop 
was an incorrigible optimist and thought that with proper effort Indiana 
might be won for the Roman Catholic faith, although he admitted at the 
time when he expressed this idea that of the 250,000 people in the state 
not more than a tenth were affiliated with his own church. He had a 
broad catholicity, which the author illustrates upon more than one occasion, 
The Bishop of Vincennes tells us that he visited Chicago while he 
was serving his Indiana episcopate and was immensely impressed by the 
possibilities which even then appeared to him to lie within the grasp the 
Illinois metropolis. As a matter of fact, his own diocese extended over a 
large part of Illinois as well as almost all of Indiana. It was on this 
that he suggested a site for a church school in Northern Indiana, which 
was later utilized by the founders of the University of Notre Dame. This 
excitable but broadminded little Frenchman, who appears never to 
have gotten rid of his native dalect, was obviously of rare good judg- 
ment and penetrating intelligence. Much of the success of his com- 
munion in the Middle West can be justly credited to his managerial abil- 
ity, even though he had only five years occupancy of his episcopate. It 
was a distinct loss, not only to his own communion, but to American 
Christianity as a whole when death claimed him at the comparatively early 
age of sixty. The author of this book has made a distinct contribution, 
not only to ecclesiastical, but also to civil history. It is a volume which is 
fascinating in its own right quite independent of its significance as a con- 
tribution to American church annals. 
School of Religion, Butler University, Frederick D. Kershner. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ARTHUR SELDEN LLOYD 
MISSIONARY-STATESMAN AND PASTOR 
By ALEXANDER C. ZapriskIE. New York: Morehouse-Gorham Company,’ 


1942. 312 pages. $3.00. 


3ishop Lloyd was for many years one of the best loved and, in a 
quiet way, one of the most influential leaders of the Episcopal Church. 
From 1899 to the end of 1919, except for a brief period when he served 
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as bishop-coadjutor of Virginia, he supervised the missionary work of the 
church, first as general secretary and later as president of the Board of 
Missions. These twenty years saw a rapid growth of Episcopalian mis- 
sions, at least as compared with what had gone before, and culminated in 
the complete reorganization of the work under a National Council, with a 
bishop, later the President Bishop, at its head. For both of these 
achievements Lloyd deserves a large share of credit. 

Personally, he was a man of deep spirituality, whose pastoral gifts 
enabled him to exert a great and helpful influence over all who knew him. 
Keenly aware of “the great dangers we are in by our unhappy divisions,” 
he labored all his life to promote the cause of Christian unity. 

A biography of such a leader was obviously much to be desired, and 
it is fortunate that a scholar of distinguished ability has undertaken the 
task. Though undocumented, and popular in tone, the present treatise is 
evidently the result of extensive and well-organized research. Bishop 
Lloyd’s work on the Board of Missions is thoroughly and expertly cover- 
ed, and this part of the book forms an important contribution to the 
missionary history of the Episcopal Church, as well as to its biography. 
The rest of his life is dealt with adequately, though less in detail, and 
the whole narrative is enriched with a number of anecdotes which illus- 
trate his character and methods of work and which, being well selected 
and well placed, never give the effect of discursiveness. 


One would like to say that to these many excellences the author 
has added objectivity and psychological insight, but the tone of personal 
admiration in which he writes is too strong to justify such an assertion. 
Dean Zabriskie is aware that his hero had some intellectual limitations, 
but he is unwilling to allow him any moral weaknesses. There is no 
doubt that Bishop Lloyd was a good and holy man, but to have been as 
faultless as he is here represented he must have been something other than 
a human being—and a good deal less interesting. Hagiography would be 





a more popular science, if the biographers of saints would learn to include 
a little shade to set off the light in their portraits. 


Lynbrook, N. Y. William Wilson Manross. 
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